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Ladon,    Henry  F. 


r 


THE  "LINCOLN  STAn." 


Editor    National    Tribune;    I    aaw    an 
article   in   a  late   issue   of   The    National  j 
Tribune   describing   the    inauguration    of  _ 
President    Lincoln     March    4,    1865,    by. 
Comrade    Henry    F.   Ladon,   108   Church 
St.,  Mobile,  Ala.         <" 

His  description  does  not  quite  agree1 
with  my  remembrance  of  the  occasion.) 
He  says  it  was  that  it  was  raining.  My4' 
recollection  is  that  it  did  not  rain  that 
day.  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  way  to 
the  Capitol  for  the  "inauguration. 

There  was  a  large  platform  built  from 
the  Capitol  Buildirig  where  the  inaugura- 
tion was  held.  In  front  of  this  platform 
was  an  open  space  which  was  filled  with 
people.  I  was  in  the  rear  of  these  people, 
where  I  could  see  and  hear.  The  oath 
of  office  was  administered  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase. 

Just  as  Mr.  Lincoln  kissed  the  Book  a 
cannon  wasNnred  from  a  fort  across  the 
river;  then  one  at  another  fort;  then 
another;  and  so  on  around  the  city  until 
21  guns,  the  President's  salute,  were 
fired. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  hospital  where 
I  was  located  I  saw  a  man  with  a  tele- 
scope on  Seventh  Street  looking  at  a 
sta<r  which  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  This  was  a  little  after  noon. 
When  one  got  the  location  the  star 
could  be  seen  quite  plainly  most  of  the 
afternoon.  The  newspapers  called  it  the 
"Star  of  Peace." 

I  was  in  Washington  also  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  shot.  I  saw  his  funeral  pro- 
cession- as  it  passed  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  I  passed  thru  the  Capitol 
and  saw  his  remains  as  he  was  lying  in 
state  there /in  the  Rotunda.— rA»ron  N. 
LBurr,  Co.  C,  147th  N.  Y.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Tt.  Benjamin  Harrison  -Ind.  -  shook  hands  with  L. 
Lafferty,  John  Lima,  Ohio 


V  '    'Lafferty.  John  Lima>  ohio  /oL   0  ^Lk*J.6Cu£i 

Octobe?  24,  1937 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 

Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 


Dear  Dr,  Warren  : 

(  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  with  no  par- 
ticular reason,  except  that  it  might  interest  you 
in  connection  with  your  Lincoln  work  and  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. ) 

On  leafing  through  my  collection  of  Civil  War 
veteran  pictures  I  came  acrossed  an  item  which  I 
thought  might  be  of  interest  to  you  as  far  as  living 
Civil  War  veterans  are  ]  concerned  in  connection  with 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  our  newspaper 
announcing  the  98th  birthday  of  the  oldest  Civil  War 
veteran  who  saw  President  Lincoln.... 

July  15,  1937,...  "  when  William  Lloyer  was 
94  years  of  age  he  was   a  guest  of  honor  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  invited  there  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the 
Lincoln  lioraeral  as  the  oldest  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
who  saw  the  Martyred  President." 

I  don't  know  wether  you  remember  anything 
about  this  or  not,  but  here  is  an  astounding  story 
which  concerns  one  character  whom  I  think  is  the  most 
interesting  in  the  United  States...  A  man  who  I  tried  to 
interview,  but  was  told  by  his  relatives  that  he  moved 
north  of  here  just  a  month  before  my  visit. 

This  man  concerned  is  John  Lafferty.  Born  in 
Lynchburg,  Ohio,  July  7,  1836  —  tod'iy  is   over  1 01 
Years  old,...  still  active  and  jolly. as  far  as  I  know. 

He  served  during  the  entire  Civil  War  and  his 
recollections  of  the  Jreat  Emancipator  are  very 
intimate.   I  heard  him  speak  over  the  radio  on  election 
night,  '36  --  as  our  oldest  voter. 

Here  are  some  things  he  said  about 

Lincoln  that  you  probably  don't  know,  when  at  Port 
Benjamin  Harrison  Ind,, when  Lincoln  visited  that  oost 

he  shook  hands  with  young  Lafferty  and  said,  "  We* are  in 
a  terrible  war,  and  we  don't  know  whoes  going  to  win.  " 
Also  Lafferty  said,  "  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  passion  for 
twiddling  his  thumbs.  Somebody  asked  him  if  he  did  that  all 
the  time.  f  No, ' 

Next  page) 
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he  said,  ■  sometimes  I  do  it  like  this,"  end  he  reversed 
the  thumn  motion. 

This  old  man  Lafferty  pi obably  could      .  tell 
plenty  about  Lincoln,  but  I  am  still  waiting  on  an 
answer  to  a  letter  th?jt  I  sent  to  him  at  Lima 
Ohio  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  living  on  a  farm. 


1      v. 


John  Lafferty  voted  for  Lincoln  in  IboO  &  1664. 

He  also  served  in  the  American  regular  army, 
saw  service  in  the  Black:  Hills,  being  in  at  some  of 
the  Little  Big  ilorn  campaign  skirmishes. 

He  also  helped  in  the  capture  of  Jesse  James. 

....  This  lively  old  m^n  can  sure  tell  more  if 
he   knows  all  that... 

His  friends  told  me  he  had  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  last  summer  but  at  ti*e  age  of  1 0)1,  "  He  pulled 
threw  it  ". 

I  regret  not  having  shaken  hands  with  him  while  he 
lived  near  Dayton,  for  they  say'^e's  lots  cf  fun." 

Perhaps, he  will  die  soon,  but  John  Lafferty  and 
not  Jilliam  l.ioyer  is  the  oldest  living  Civil  V/ar 
Veteran  who  saw  Lincoln  ! 


ALO/ 


Very  Sincerely, 

Your  artist  friend, 

A 


S^ 


P.S.   I  want  you  to  know   that  I  enjoy  your  Lincoln 
Lore  papers  very  much. 
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Lamb,  John  3C. 
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Miss  Lamb 

Recalls  Stories 

About  Lincoln 


"  'Oh,  I've  something  dreadfur  to 
tell  you.  The  President,  has  been 
shot  by  our  Wilkes  Booth!" 

■  "Thus  one  April  day  in  3865,  Head- 
master John  E.  Lamb,  of  old  Milton 
Academy,  down  in  Maryland,  broke 
the  news  to  his  family  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  assassinated — by  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Headmaster," 
says  the  Phila.  Evening  Bulletin. 
'"The  Maryland  teacher  was  the  pa- 
ternal grandfather  of  Doylestown 
High  .principal  Miss  JV1.  Elizabeth 
Lamb. 

"Just  five  years  earlier,  according 
to  .Miss  Lamb,  to  whom  this  history 
was  passed  down,  there  had  been  at 
the  .Republican  Convention  in  Chica- 
go a  lumberman  by  the  name  of 
Francis  S.  (Corcoran.  He  was,  she 
relates,  one  of  a  small  delegation 
which  approached  Lincoln  to  ask  if 
he  wquld  accept  nomination  to  the 
^Presidency. 

.  "Francis  ®.  Corcoran  was  Miss 
Lamb's  grandfather  on  her  mother's 
side. 

"Miss   Lamb   says  'Corcoran  was   a 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  2) 
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fight  to  worship  as  fte  pjeastss.  ■=ntv?& 

.!  i      m    • 

MISS  LAMB  RECALLS 

STORIES  ABOUT  LINCOLN 


■ 


(Continued  From  Fas'  Page) 

personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  was 
remarked  to  look  like  tae  famoud 
man.  It,  was  said,,  relates  the  Doy- 
lestown1 principal,'  that  Abje  commen'- 
ed  on  the  supposed  resemblance, :  and 
jested  to  Corcoran  that  he  felt  sorry 
for  him.        !  . 

"•j£ifiis  Lamp's  .mother  was  once 
forced  to^flee  from  'Maryland  with  her 
lumberman  father  when  angry  South- 
erners threatened  Corcoran  because 
of  aflti-slavery  activities.  Miss  Lamb's 
othe^r  grandfather,  was  also  an  aboli- 
tionist.     I .'  .    t    .  --    r 

"She  says  .th,'e  scb(polin,aster  recalled 
Elopth,  as  hav^S  •t*eett  brilliant  in 
English  *anq  reading.-  .Miss  Lamb's 
father  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Qpooth's. 
He  also  heard.  Lincoln's  address  at 
Gettysburg. 

,.  ''*<&ue"sUon :  Does  Miss  Lamb,  thjnk 
earljer  igpaeric^u'ihiBliory  Is  playing 
second  $}&$  ft}  the  inipds  pi  school 
students  jhecause  of  all  the  world  do- 
ings of  tie  iriqment?  Answer:  '  Yes, 
and  pro^taibly,  because  it  Is  certainly 
qur  complex  current  history  with 
wh^iph-  Ve  %re  most  Immediately  con- 
cerned. 

"&u,t.  this  trend  or  any  other,  says 
the  iDqylestown  'principal,  will  uever 
dim  the  light  that  is  Abraham  Lin- 
cPiR--"      ...      .  C.Z         ..   .  -    - 


■ 


Lawpson,  Mortimer 


Vhite  House 


:    Inspired  by    S 

5  Lincoln  s  Words  £ 


IN  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
Mortimer  Lampsou  of  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.  J.,  late  assistant  Bur- 
geon Thirty-sixth  United  States 
Volunteer  infantry,  Army  of  the 
James,  told  how  a  few  words  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  the  White  House 
aided  him  In  serving  the  Union  In  civil 
war  days.    Mr.  Lampaon  wrote: 

I  remember  how  I  thrilled  as  1  met 
those  deep  brooding  eyes  looking  down 
at  me.  What  he  said  I  could  never 
accurately  remember,  but  It  was  In 
substance  nearly  as  follows: 

"WeH,  my  young  friend,  what  an 
you  doing  for  your  country  In  these 
days?"  There  was  considerable  more 
to  the  Interrogation,  but  I  was  so  star 
tied  that  I  became  almost  speechless 
Recovering  myself,  1  told  him  that  1 
wan  very  desirous  of  serving  my  cour* 
try  that  my  ancestors  had  fought  to 
establish  as  a  free  and  Independent  na- 
tion; that  I  was  a  young  medical  stu- 
dent, and  that  I  was  In  Washington  tc 
undergo  an  examination  for  appoint- 
ment as  medical  cadet  and  hoped  to 
pass  the  ordeal.  He  then  put  his  hand 
very  kindly  on  my  shoulder,  still  keep- 
ing my  band,  and  patted  me  and  said: 
"That  Is  right.  You  will  never  regret 
It"  Ahd  again:  "That  is  good!  Every 
young  man  should  do  something.  You 
will  ba  proud  in  the  future.  I  wish 
you  every  success  now  arid  in  the  fu- 
ture," 

With  another  pat  on  my  shoulder  I  j 
passed  on,  how  or  whither  I  could  nev- 
•r  remember.    I  know  that  I  was  much  j 
slated  and  full  of  courage.    I  went  at : 
once   to    the   office   of   the   examining 
board,    where    1    was   placed    on    the 
rack.     But  now,   strange  to  say,   the 
answers  to  the  questions  seemed  to  be 
on  the  end  of  my  tongue  almost  before 
they  were  finished,  although  the  exam- 
ination was  a  pretty  stiff  one.    But  my 
troubles  were  over,  and  my  mind  work 
ed  as  though'just  oiled  up.     1  was  re 
leased  finally,  after  a  couple  of  hours, 
With  a  complimentary  observation  and 
told  to  present  myself  at  the  surgeon 
general's  office  the  next  day.    I  did  so 
and  was  informed  that  I  had  passed. 

That  Is  my  story,  and  it  is  not  much. 
But  SQ  long  as  I  live  1  shall  continue  to 
thrill  Wltb  pride  when  I  recall  that  hot 
July  day  when  Abraham  Lincoln,  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  history,  put  bis 
band  on  my  small  shoulder  and  wished 
ma  luck, 


u      W«  I  Grtt'A' 


Henry  P. 


Second  Inauguration 


AT  LINCOLN'S  INAUGURATION. 

•  Henry  P.  Landes,  108  Church  St.,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  read  in  The  National  Tribune 
of  a  recent  issue  about  the  second  in- 
auguration of  President  Lincoln.  He  at- 
tended that  inauguration  and  stood  with- 
in .  two  feet  of  the  '  sharp  end  of  the 
guard's  bayonet,  and  heard  President 
Lincoln  make  his  address.  He  also  saw 
the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Johnson.  He 
Haiti  his  face  was  all  lit  up  red,  but  that: 
at  the  time  none  of  those  around  him 
•noticed  that  he,  waB  under  the  infuence 
of  liquor,  as  stated  in  the  article.  He 
mentions  a  little  incident  that  took  place 
that  day  that  was  full  of  significance 
he  thought.  He  says  the  day  had  been  \ 
l*ainy  and  that  when  the  clouds  began  to  ' 
break  the  sun  shone  out  for  an  instant  j 
and  the  ray  of  light  was  focused  directly  I 
on  the  President  as  he  was  speaking.  It 
|  seemed  to  cover  no  one  else.  That  single 
I  ray  of  sunshine  was  the  only  one  that 
I  shone  thru  the  clouds  that  day.  He  was 
I  also- in  the  city  when  the  President  was 
shot  at  Ford's  Theater.  He  is  how  »n 
his  87th  year,  and  served  in  Co.  H,  13th 
Ind.,  in  the  Civil  War. 

.  . 


Landry,  Mrs.    Isabelle 


r\ 


WOMAN  WHOSANQ^^ 
|  BEFORE  LINCOLN 


Receiving  her  friends  and  recount- 
ing again  her  meeting  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  she  was  a  child  of  ten 
and  hunvming  snatches  from  the 
French  song3  she  sang  for  the  great. 
emancipator,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Landry  of 
Aurora,  ■  yesterday  celebrated  her 
eightytsixth   birthday. 

While  she  talked  with  friends,  a 
well  filled  purse,  the  gift  of  Aurora 
business  and  professional  men,  was' 
delivered  to  her  and  also  a  picture 
frame  containing  pictures  of  herself  as 
a  child  of  ten  and  as  sho  is  today  and 
a  scroll  containing  her  own  story  of 
her  meeting  'with   Lincoln. 

"  I  was  In  Charles  Hoyt's  store  in 
Aurora,  when  Judge  Finney  came  In 
with  the  tall  stranger,"  she  said.  "  The 
judge  asked  me  to  sing  for  him,  re- 
marking to  the  stranger,  who  was 
Abraham    Lincoln,    that    I    sung    both 


re«oh  «u*d  JE«i«liaU.     1  «a«*  two, 

French    songs    for   Mr.   UttcoJn, 

stondjuir  on  a"  chair  to  which  he  had 

lifted   me.     When  I   was  through   he 

asked  me  what  kind  of  candy  I  liked 
best  I  told  him  horehound.  He 
turned  to  Mr.  Hoyt  and  said,  *  do  up 
a 
little 


i  pound  of  horehound  candy  for  this, 
little   songstress. 


Landry,  Isahelle  Aurora,  111. 

"I  sang  two  little  French  songs  for  Mr.  Lincoin> 
standing  on  a  chair  to  which  he  had  lifted  me.   "hen  *  was 
through  he  asked  me  what  kind  of  candy  I  liked  nest.   I 
told  him  horehound.   ^e  turned  to  Mr  Hoyt  and  said  'do  up 
a  x>ound  of  horehound  candy  for  this  little  songstress.'" 
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Lr.no, 


cGraw 


111.   -  husband  a  lawyer  with  L. 


Mary  McGraw  Lane,  Friend 
pi  Lincoln,  Pies  Here  at  97 


In  a  small  cottage,  whose  warm 
comfort  belied  the  fashions  of  passing 
years,    a   slim    


great-great-grand- 
mother  passed 
away  last  Thurs- 
day. Mrs.  Mary 
McGraw  Lane 
had  j  u  8  t  cele- 
brated her  97th 
birthday.  Taken 
ill  on  Christmas 
day,  she  had  con- 
tinued to  decline 
through  her  birth- 
day on  Jan.  14. 
Up  to  the  time  of 
her  illness,  how- 
eve  r ,  she  had 
maintained  an  ac- 
tive interest  in 
those  about   her.  MRS.  MARY 

Mrs.  Lane  was  McGRAW  LANE, 
the  matriarch  of  12  children,  43  grand- 
children, 68  great-grandchildren,  and  5 
great-great-grandchildren.  For  many 
years  she  had  made  her  home  with 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mru.  Martin  Oettershagen,  whose  twin 
cottages  are  nestled,  far  back  on  the 
property  at  7410-12  Yates  avenue. 
Blue  Grass  Belle. 

Born  in  the  famous  "  Blue  Grass " 


i 


region  of  Kentucky  in  1838t  the  win- 
gome  Mary  McGraw  was  the  daughter 
of  James  and  Polly  Ellis  McGraw.  By 
1855,  the  family  had  acquired  a  cov- 
ered wagon  and  Was  plodding  its  way 
in  *  3  direction  of  Illinois,  The  trail 
through  the  town  of  Cincinnati  made 
the  entire  wagon  train  witness  to  an 
event  of  historical  import — the  open- 
ing of  the  first  railroad  in  Ohio. 

With  pulses  pounding,  the  men  stood 
beside  the  heads  of  their  horses  in  an 
effort  to  check  what  surely  would  be 
a  stampede  when  the  snorting  "  mon- 
ster "  roared  down  the  tracks  at  the 
startling  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour. 
Mn.  Lane  used  to  relate Ithat  the  pio- 
neers were  far  more  excited  than  the 
animals,  when  the  little  engine  and  its 
billows  of  smoke  Anally  arrived. 

Over  corduroy  roads,  the  company 
of  twelve  wagons  continued  on  its  way 
through  Indiana  and  reached  Chicago 
in  February,  1856.  It  was  not  until 
Trivoli  township  in  Peoria  county,  had 
been  reached  that  the  new  settlers 
staked  their  claims  and  built  stout 
cabins  from  the  virgin  timber. 
Meets  Future  Husband. 

Mrs.  Lane  always  was  fond  of  re- 
calling her  meeting  with  the  handsome 
George  J.  Lane.    It  was  the  first  Sun- 


I  Continue  on  page  twoj 
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day  in  the  new  home.  Attired  in  hil- 
owy  hoop  skirts,  cape  and  half- 
banders,  she  was  received  with  her 
parents  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Kev.  Thomas  June's  Concord  church 
which  still  stands.  The  meeting  of 
the  minister's  young  son  and  the  Ken- 
tucky belle  that  sunny  morning  was 
to  result  ln  iheir  marriage  in  the  old 
Joel   Lane    homestead,  Feb.  .4,.  lgsg. 

Mary  Mr-Graw  Lane  was  a  model 
homemaker.  She  made  her  first 
window  curtains  from  her  petticoats, 
sewed  cloth  scraps  and  made  her  own 
carpets  to  cover  the  rude  floor  of  the 
new  "home  on  the  hill."  All  the  ma- 
terials for  the  clothing  of  her  grow- 
ing family  was  home  carded,  spun  and 
woven.  She  was  a  beautiful  seam- 
stress,   her    daughter   reports. 

"  rith  the  cooking,  housekeeping  and 
sewing,  young  Mrs.  Lane  administered 
to    the    tick    of   the    neighborhood    and 
helped    to  cut   out   little   garments   for 
the  children,     "jf  anyone  could   get  a 
garment  from  tiny  scraps.  Mary  Lane 
could  do   it."    was   the    town   byword.       i 
Lincoln    "a  Good   Chap." 
|      George  Lane's  law  interests  brought 
I  him  in  contact  with  another  lawyer  in 
Springfield,    a     gangling    young    man 
named    Abraham     Lincoln.      They    be- 
came good   friends.     And  when   an  as- 
sassins    bullet    halted    the    career    of 
President   Lincoln   In    1865,   the    hearts 

chap.  Mr.  Lane  used  to  say.  One.  of 
the  Lane  children,  Thomas,  lies  buried 
beside  the  grave  of  Ann  Rut  ledge  in 
the  old  Petersburg  cemetery,  Peters- 
burg, 111.  '  '    4relers 

For  50  years  the  Lanes  bold  open 
house  upon  their  hill.  "Neve,-  turn 
one  traveler  from  the  door  "  was  their 
unwritten  motto.  »  I  never  lockpd 
door  and  never  lost  one  cent  from  anv 
stranger  I  thus  befriended  in  my 
home"  was  George  Lane's  one  boas. 

With  the  Passing  of  me  vears.   Mr.    I 


Lane  saw  seven  members  of  her  family 
fighting  in  the  service  of  the  United 
htates  as  war  broke  out.  Her  own 
grandfather  had  seen  service  in  the 
War  of   1812. 

Family  of  Soldiers. 

Both  her  father  and  brother  fought 
in  the  civil  war,  the  one  for  the 
l  nion  and  the  other  for  the  Confed- 
eracy.  Five  grandsons  served  in  the 
world  war,  and  only  four  returned. 
(The  fifth  died  of  wounds  suffered  in 
action. 

On  the  Lane  side  of  the  family  there 
were  three  distinguished  soldiers  of 
the.  Revolution.  Ma.i.  John  Hinton 
Col  Joel  Lane,  and  Col.  Barnabas 
McKinney. 

Funeral    services   were    held    at   2:30 
o  clock   yesterday   in    Farmington,    111 
with  interment  at  Concord    111 


Lanear,   Haithel 


Kentucky  -   darned  L. ' s   socke 


Woman 's  Prayer 

to  Die  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday   Answered 

Lebanon,  Mo.,  Feb.  12.  —  After 
praying  for  several  days  that  she 
might  die  on  her  emancipator's 
birthday,  Ralthel  Lanear,  a  negress 
and  former  slave,  died  ■  here  tonight 
at    the    age    of    101    years. 

The  negress  said  she  had  lived  in 
Kentucky  until  emancipated  and 
that  upon  one  occasion  when  Lin- 
coln visited  that  state,  she  darned 
his  socks. 
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,.„-.-.,         »,    t  Springfield 

Lanham,    William  Nelson  *      * 

Told  by  an  Aged  California  Civ* 
War  Veteran  Who  WasBorm 
and  Reared  in  Springfield 
III.,  Intimately  Associated^ 
With  Lincoln  in  the 


Days  Before  He  Becami 

President  and  i( the 

■ 
Great  Emancipator 


>* 


By  James  Clifford  Safley 

MUCH  that  has  been  Written  and  said  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  untrue!  This  is 
the  declaration  of  William  Nelson  Lanham,  91 
years  old,  who,  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man, 
resided  in  Springfield,  111.,  when  Lincoln  was 
a  practicing  lawyer  in  the  Illinois  capital.  He 
knew  Lincoln  as  intimately  as  any  observing 
youth  would  know  an  outstanding  character 
in  a  small  community,  for  Springfield  was 
little  more  than  a  country  town  in  those  days 
before  the  Civil  War  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  carving  in  the  new  West  a  pathway  that 
led  to  fame. 

Lanham,  whose  father  settled  in  Sangamon 
County,   in   which    Springfield    is   located,   in 
1826,  was  born  at  Springfield  in  1837,  the  year 
in  which  Lincoln  left  the  village  of  New  Salem, 
in  which  he  had  settled  when  first  he  went  to 
Illinois,  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  bar  at  Spring- 
field, forming  a  law  partnership  with  Major 
John  P.  Stewart.    Here  Lanham  grew  to  man- 
hood during  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
upward  climb  to  the  presidency, 
and  when  Lincoln  called  for  vol- 
unteers   to    bring    the    seceding 
States  back  into  the  Union,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  enlist. 

In  all  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed 
he  has  been  an  ardent  student  of  Lin- 
colniana.  He  has  read  many  volumes  that 
have  been  written  about  Lincoln,  and  he 
laughs.  Commentators  on  Lincoln  usually 
have  meant  well  enough,  he  opines,  al- 
though often  they  have  strayed  from  the 


facts.  Sometimes  tney  nave  resorcea  10 
pure  Action.  Did  he  not  know  Lincoln? 
Did  he  not  daily  see  him  in  the  streets 
trf  Springfield,  going  from  his  home  to 
his  law  office?  Did  he  not  observe  him 
in  the  courtroom  as  he  examined  wit- 
nesses or  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a  client 
before  a  jury?  To  him  and  his  family 
Lincoln  was  a  neighbor,  a  counselor  and 
a  friend. 

"Lincoln,  I  think,  was  engaged  to  an- 
other woman,"  said  Lanham.  He  referred 
to  Ann  Rutledge,  often  pictured  as  Lin- 
coln's first  and  only  sweetheart.  "She 
died,  and  some  of  Lincoln's  biographers 
say  that  he  almost  went  crazy  because  of 
grief  over  the  girl's  death.  There  isn't  a 
word  of  truth  to  it.  Lincoln  felt  badly, 
like  any  other  sensible  man  would  feel 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  he  didn't 
go  crazy,  or  anything  like  it. 

"All  of  us  boys  knew  him  mighty  well 
back  there  in  Springfield.  We  called  him 
'Honest  Abe,'  you  know,  because  he  was  so 
fair  in  all  his  dealings.  I've  been  in  Lin- 
coln's house  fifty  times.*' 

IT  WAS  in  a  singularly  matter-of-fact 
way  that  a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
reminisced  of  the  big  times  he  and  "th€^ 
rest  of  the  boys"  had  in  the  capital  city 
of  Illinois  in  the  days  of  the  long  ago- 
back  before  the  war  between  the  States, 
in  the  now  distant  fifties  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — proud  of  his  acquaint- ' 
ance  with  the  Great  Emancipator  at  a 
time  when  he  was  on  the  stepping-stones 

to  world  renown,  when  he  still  was  de- 
pendent, to  a  marked  extent,  upon  the 
"boys"  at  home  to  aid  him  politically  in 
his  upward  climb  to  the  White  House. 
>  The'  man  who  thus  recalled  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  martyred  Lincoln 
now  resides  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  where  he 
is  spending  life's  eventide  in  a  little  vine- 
covered  bungalow  under  California's  azure 
skies  and  smiling  sun.  The  passing  of  the 
years  has  not  dimmed  his  recollection  of 
Lincoln,  of  whom  he  has  much  to  say,  al- 
though he  also  enjoys  telling  of  how  he 
himself,  under  General  Grant,  fought  the 
Johnnies  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
This  tall,  white-bearded  patriarch,  who 
traces  his  lineage  back  to  William  Penn, 
the  devout  Quaker  who  founded  Penn- 
sylvania, drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the 
years  that  obscures  our  view  of  the  Lin- 
coln of  Civil  War  days  and  of  tjhe  times 
preceding  the  guns  at  Port  Sumter,  and 
revealed  intimate  glimpses  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  character  in  American  history, 
who  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  pres- 
ent generation  as  something  more  like  a 
mythical  person  than  a  living,  breathing 
man,  who  became  great  because  of  his 
utter  simplicity,  his  intensely  human  qual- 
ities, his  broad  understanding  of  human- 
ity and  his  able  solution  of  the  grave  and 
unprecedented   problems   that  confronted 


/ 


him  while  ne  was  in  ine  rresiqent  s  cnair, 
from  1861  to  1865,  and,  finally,  because  of 
his  martyrdom. 

He  recalled  Lincoln's  marriage  to  Mary 
Todd,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment  In  recent  years. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  highly  educated 
woman,"  he  remarked.  "She  received  her 
education  in  her  home  State  of  Kentucky,  j 
Her  aunt,  who  was  a  resident  of  Spring- 
field, was  a  friend  of  Lincoln.  .  She  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  tall,  raw-boned  law- 
yer, so  she  wrote  to  her  niece,  in  Lexing- 
ton,  Ky.,  and  said: 

"  T  want  you  to  come  out  to  Illinois; 
I've  a  man  picked  out  for  you.' 

"And  she  came,  and  Lincoln  married 
her." 

Lincoln,  the  immortal!    Extolled  again 
and  again,  he  is  revered  as  a  sort  of  hlPn 
loed  saint,  yet  this  man,  who  so  vividly 
recalls  him,  does  not  regard  him  as  such, 
but   simply   by   the   homely   sobriquet   of  I 
"Honest  Abe,"   by  which  he   was   known  j 
to  the  countryside  when  he  was  a  clerk  ' 
in  Oflutt's  store  at  New  Salem,  in  1831,   . 
and  which  followed  him  throughout  life. 

When  Lincoln  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice 'of  law  in  Illinois,  he  found  that  his  J 
work  included  not  only  the  trial  ,of  cases  I 
in  Springfield  but  carried  him  to  various 
places  throughout  the  judicial  district.  So 
he  became  what  was  known  as  a  circuit- 
rider.  The  Judge,  who  held  court  in  all 
the  county-seat  towns  of  the  district,  was 
accompanied  from  town  to  town  by  an 
aggregation  of  attorneys,  most  of  whom, 
by  force  of  necessity,  because  of  lack  of 
any  other  means  of  conveyance,  traveled 
on  horseback  from  one  county  seat  to  an- 
other. Clad  in  a  suit  of  Kentucky  home- 
spun, the  tall,  lanky,  homely  Lincoln, 
mounted  upon  a  horse  and  carrying  a 
saddlebag  that  contained  a  change  of 
linen,  rode  many  miles  through  all  kinds 
of  weather  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

In  those  days  means  of  entertainment 
in  the  pioneer  settlements  were  few,  and 
the  inhabitants  naturally  relied  upon  the 
quarterly  sessions  of  court  to  provide  them 
with  amusement  and  no  small  amount  of 
enlightenment.  They  crowded  the  benches 
in  the  rude  hall  of  justice  in  the  log 
courthouse,  eager  for  the  entertainment 
that  was  to  be  had  from  the  caustic  ex- 
changes between  attorneys,  the  confusing 
of  witnesses  by  smart  lawyers  and  the 
oratorical  outbursts  of  backwoods  barrls-  ■, 
ters  in  their  pleadings  before,  iJhe  jury. 

Lincoln,  because  of  his  wit,  his  clear 
reasoning,  his  apt  illustration,  originality 

of  thought  and  speech  and  his  peculiar 
manner,  soon  became  immensely  popular  j 
throughout  the  district,  and  his  appear-  ' 
ance  in  court  was  an  event  to  which  the 
people  of  the  community  eagerly  looked 
forward,  It  was  in  the  country  courts 
that  Lincoln  first  had  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  capabilities. 

<«TTE  WOULD  ride  horseback  from  one 
*•*■     county  seat  to  another  to  attend 
court,"  said  Lanham,  "but  never  would  he  ] 
take  a  case  where  he  thought  his  client  I 
was  In  the  wrong.  ~f 


"  'Mr.  Lincoln,'  said  a  client  to  him  one 
day.  'a  certain  man  owes  me  money,. and 
I  want  you  to  take  the  case.* 

"After  dde  consideration,  Lincoln  agreed 
to*  handle  the  case,  but  was  dumfounded 
at  the  trial  when,  as  the  plaintiff  waa  on 
the  witness  stand  undergoing  cross-exam- 
ination, he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
defendant  had  paid  him  the  debt,  and 
confessed  that  he  thought  the  defendant 
had  lost  his  receipt  and  could  be  made 
to  pay  again.  The  case,  of  course,  blew 
up  right  there.  Lincoln,  without  com- 
ment, walked  from  the  courtroom  in  dis- 
gust.'.' 
In  1846,  when  Lincoln  wa*  running  for 


.am 


Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket,  the  Demo- 
crats put  up  against  him  a  Baptist 
preacher,  Peter  Cartwright,  who  was 
thought  to  be  the  strongest  available  man 
to  make  the  race.  Lincoln  was  popular 
and  was  widely  known  throughout  Cen- 
tral Illinois,  but  no  less  well  known  was 
Cartwright,  and  the  Democrats  were  of 
the  opinion  that  he  would  be  able  to  de- 
feat Lincoln  at  the  polls. 

"The  Democrats,  with  Cartwright, 
thought  they  had  a  sure  thing  of  it," 
chuckled  Lanham. 

"As  a  political  movement  in  the  cam- 
paign, Cartwright  launched  a.  revival 
meeting  in  Springfield.  He  was  a  brilliant 
preacher  and  a  spellbinder,  one  of  the 
kind  who  made  a  great  emotional  appeal 
to  his  audience,  especially  when  he  was 
in  the  pulpit.  Large  crowds  gathered  to 
hear  him.  -' 

"Some  one  suggested  to  Lincoln  that  he 
go  to  the  revival  and  see  his  opponent  in 
action.  Lincoln  thought  the  suggestion 
most  appropriate,  and  one  night  he  at- 
tended the  services.  Cartwright  was  tn 
the  midst  of  his  preaching,  when  suddenly 
he  cried  out: 

"  'Will  every  person  in  this  church  who 
wants  to  go  to  heaven  when  he  dies 
stand  up?' 

"Every  one  stood  except  Lincoln. 

"'I  see  one  man,'  shouted  the  clergy- 
man-politician, 'who  didn't  stand.  I'd  like 
to  know  where  he's  going.' 

"  T  m  going  to  Congress,'  answered  Lin- 
coln. 

"And  he  did. 

"Lincoln  was  fond  of  pets,"  remarked 
Lanham.  "He  had  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field the  biggest  fox  squirrel  I  ever  saw. 


,/"And  then  Lincoln  a»pew«d  wlttv 
'horse.  It  was  a,  wooden  sawhorse 
the  trade  was  made,  as  agreed.  Line — 
who  thought  he  would  outwit  the  Judge, 
was  beaten,  end  he  admitted  as  much, 
saying  frankly  that.  In  getting  the  live 
horse  in  the'  deal,  it  was  the  bad  end  of  a 
poor  bargain  *hd  a  mighty  good  joke  on  . 

himself. 

"And,"  he  added,  "this  is  a  true  story. 

He  really  enjoyed  the  Joke  on  himself." 

Back  in  the  fifties,  a  young  lawyer,  debt- 

duct  or  tne  war,  uncom  did  not  give  up 

the  telling  of  stories.    In  the  darkest  hours 

he  would  recite  a  humorous  story. 

"Once  a  caller,  who  had  come  upon  a 
grave  mission,  inquired  of  the  President 
why  it  was  that  he  permitted  government 
tal  business  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
lag  while  he  stopped  and  told  a  story. 

"  'My  heart  would  break,'  was  the  Presi- 
dent's answer,  'if  I  could  not  tell  these 
stories.    They  keep  me  up.'  " 

At  Lincoln's  funeral,  in  Springfield,  Lan- 
ham was  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  funeral 
orator,  Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

"Bishop  Simpson,"  remarked  Lanham, 
"said  in  the  course  of  his  eulogy  of  Lin- 
coln that  he  was  the  greatest  man  since 
Moses. 

"I  should  like  to  have  held  up  my  hand 
and  said,  'He  was  a  greater  man  than 
Moses,'  for  Moses  caused  to  be  put  to 
death  those  who  worshiped  an  idol,  while 
Lincoln  never  caused  any  man  to  be  put 
to  death  for  any  cause.  He  never  let  a 
soldier  be  shot  for  going  to  sleep  at  his 
post  or  for  deserting.  Some  generals  in 
the  Union  Army,  however,  enforced  the 
military  order  of  death  for  sleeping  sen- 
tries or  deserters  before  word  of  their 
plight  reached  the  President.  Always 
when  an  appeal  reached  him,,  he  ruled 
igainst  the  death  penalty. 

"Yes,    he    was    a    greater    man    than 
vfoses." 
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le  sat  for  hours  watching  this  squirrel 

as   It   playfully   spun   around   in   a   wire 

wneei  attached  to  its  cage."  J 

The  veteran  then  recited  the  instance 

of    Lincoln    trading    horses    with    Judge 

j  Logan. 

j     "Judge  Logan  challenged  Lincoln  to  a 
I  horse   trade,   sight   unseen.     Lincoln   ac- 
cepted the  challenge.    They  were  to  pro- 
jduce    their   horses   at   a   specified    place, 
where  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  exchange. 

"Judge  Logan  brought  the  most  decrepit 
old  horse  in  the  country.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  provide  two  men,  one  to 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  horse,  to  keep 
the  animal  from  falling  down,  it  was  so 
feeble.  ,    .    • 


NEW  SLANTS  on 


"HONEST  ABE 
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Told  by  an  Aged  California  Civil 
War  Veteran  Wh?  Was  Born 
and  Reared  in  Springfield, 
III.,  Intimately  Associated 

With  Lincoln  in  the 
Days  Before  He  Became 
President  and  "the 
Great  Emancipator 


Springfield,    111 


f  » 


By  James  Clifford  Safley 

"UCH  that  has  been  written  and  said  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  untrue!  This  is 
the  declaration  of  William  Nelson  Lanham,  91 
years  old,  who,  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man, 
resided  in  Springfield,  111.,  when  Lincoln  was 
a  practicing  lawyer  in  the  Illinois  capital.  He 
knew  Lincoln  as  intimately  as  any  observing 
youth  would  know  an  outstanding  character 
in  a  small  community,  for  Springfield  was 
little  more  than  a  country  town  in  those  days 
before  the  Civil  War  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  carving  in  the  new  West  a  pathway  that 
led  to  fame. 

Lanham,  whose  father  settled  in  Sangamon 
County,    in    which    Springfield    is   located,   in 
1826,  was  b"-n  at  Springfield  in  1837,  the  year 
in  which  Lincoln  left  the  village  of  New  Salem, 
in  which  he  had  settled  when  first  he  went  to 
Illinois,  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  bar  at  Spring- 
field, forming  a  law  partnership  with  Major 
John  P.  Stewart.    Here  Lanham  grew  to  man- 
hood during  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
upward  climb  to  the  presidency, 
and  when  Lincoln  called  for  vol- 
unteers   to    bring    the    seceding 
States  back  into  the  Union,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  enlist. 

In  all  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed 
he  has  been  an  ardent  student  of  Lin- 
colnlana.  He  has  read  many  volumes  that 
have  been  written  about  Lincoln,  and  he 
laughs,    commentators  on  Lincoln  usually   i 


have  meant  well  enough,  he  opines,  al- 
though often  they  have  strayed  from  the 
facts.  Sometimes  they  have  resorted  to 
pure  fiction.  Did  he  not  know  Lincoln? 
Did  he  not  daily  see  him  in  the  streets 
of  Springfield,  going  from  his  home  to 
his  law  office?  Did  he  not  observe  him 
In  the  courtroom  as  he  examined  wit- 
nesses or  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a  client 
before  a  Jury?  To  him  and  his  family 
Lincoln  was  a  neighbor,  a  counselor  and 
a  friend. 

"Lincoln,  1  think,  was  engaged  to  an- 
other woman,"  said  Lanham.    He  referred 
to  Ann  Rutledge,  often  pictured  as  Lin- 
coln's  first   and   only   sweetheart.     "She 
died,  and  some  of  Lincoln's  biographers 
aay  that  he  almost  went  crazy  because  of 
grief  over  the  girl's  death.    There  isn't  a 
I  word  of  truth  to  it.    Lincoln  felt  badly, 
like  any  other  sensible  man  would  feel 
j  under  similar  circumstances,  but  he  didn't 
jfo  crazy,  or  anything  like  it.       ^., 

"All  ofa^s  boys  knew  him  mighty  well 
back  ther  an  Springfield.  We  called  him 
'Honest  Ab'  ,'  you  know,  because  he  was  so 
Sair  in  all  axis  dealings.  I've  been  in  Lin- 
coln's house  fifty  times." 

IT  WAS  In  a  singularly  matter-of-fact 
way  that  a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
reminisced  of  the  big  times  he  and  "the 
rest  of  the  boys"  had  in  the  capital  city 
of  Illinois  in  the  days  of  the  long  ago- 
back  before  the  war  between  the  States. 
In  the  now  distant  fifties  of  the  nine- 
teenth century— proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Great  Emancipator  at  a 
time  when  he  was  on  the  stepping-stones 

to  world  renown,  when  he  still  was  de- 
pendent, to  a  marked  extent,  upon  the 
"boys"  at  home  to  aid  him  politically  in 
his  upward  climb  to  the  White  House. 

The  man  who  thus  recalled  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  martyred  Lincoln 
now  resides  in  Glendale,  CaHf.,  where  he 
Is  spending  life's  eventide  in  a  little  vine- 
covered  bungalow  under  California's  azure 
skies  and  smiling  sun.  The  passing  of  the 
years  has  not  dimmed  his  recollection  of 
Lincoln,  of  whom  he  has  much  to  say,  al- 
though he  also  enjoys  telling  of  how  he 
himself,  under  General  Grant,  fought  the 
Johnnies  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

This  tall,  white-bearded  patriarch,  who 
traces  his  lineage  back  to  William  Penn, 
the  devout  Quaker  who  founded  Penn- 
sylvania, drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the 


years  that  obscures  our  view  of  the  Lin- 
coln of  Civil  War  days  and  of  the  times 
preceding  the  guns  at  Fort  Sumter,  and 
revealed  Intimate  glimpses  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  character  In  American  history, 
who  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  pres- 
ent generation  as  something  more  like  a 
mythical  person  than  a  living,  breathing 
man,  who  became  great  because  of  his 
utter  simplicity,  his  intensely  human  qual- 
ities, his  broad  understanding  of  human- 
ity and  his  able  solution  of  the  grave  and 
unprecedented  problems  that  confronted 
him  while  he  was  in  the  President's  chair, 
from  1861  to  1865,  and,  finally,  because  of 
his  martyrdom. 

He  recalled  Lincoln's  marriage  to  Mary 
rodd,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
lomment  In  recent  years. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  highly  educated 
woman,"  he  remarked.  "She  received  her 
sducation  In  her  home  State  of  Kentucky. 
Her  aunt,  who  was  a  resident  of  Spring- 
fleld,  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln.  She  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  tall,  raw-boned  law- 
yer, so  she  wrote  to  her  niece,  in  Lexing- 
ton,  Ky.,  and  said: 

"  'I  want  you  to  come  out  to  Illinois; 
I've  a  man  picked  out  for  you.' 

"And  she  came,  and  Lincoln   married  | 
her." 

Lincoln,  the  immortal  I    Extolledjigain 

and  again,  he  is  revered  as  a  sort  of  ha- 
loed saint,  yet  this  man,  who  so  vividly 
recalls  him,  does  not  regard  him  as  such, 
but  simply  by  the  homely  sobriquet  of 
"Honest  Abe,"  by  which  he  was  known 
to  the  countryside  when  he  was  a  clerk 
in  Offutt's  store  at  New  Salem,  in  1831, 
and  which  followed  him  throughout  llf-> 

When  Lincoln  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Illinois,  he  found  that  his 
work  included  not  only  the  trial  of  cases 
in  Springfield  but  carried  him  to  various 
places  throughout  the  judicial  district.  So 
he  became  what  was  known  as  a  circuit- 
rider.  The  Judge,  who  held  court  in  all 
the  county-seat  towns  of  the  district,  was 
accompanied  from  town  to  town  by  an 
aggregation  of  attorneys,  most  of  whom, 
by  force  of  necessity,  because  of  lack  of 
any  other  means  of  conveyance,  traveled 
on  horseback  from  one  county  seat  to  an- 
other. Clad  in  a  suit  of  Kentucky  home- 
spun, the  tall,  lanky,  homely  Lincoln, 
mounted  upon  a  horse  and  carrying  a 
saddlebag  that  contained  a  change  of 
linen,  rode  many  miles  through  all  kinds 
of  weather  In  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

In  those  days  means  of  entertainment 
in  the  pioneer  settlements  were  few,  and 
the  inhabitants  naturally  relied  upon  the 
quarterly  sessions  of  court  to  provide  them 
with  amusement  and  no  small  amount  of 
enlightenment.  They  crowded  the  benches 
in  the  rude  hall  of  justice  in  the  log 
courthouse,  eager  for  the  entertainment 
that  was  to  be  had  from  the  caustic  ex- 
changes between  attorneys,  the  confusing 
of  witnesses  by  smart  lawyers  and  the 
oratorical  outbursts  of  backwoods  banis- 
ters in  their  pleadings  before  the  jury. 

Lincoln,  because  of  his  wit,  his  clear 
reasoning,  his  apt  illustration,  originality 


of  thought  and  speech  and  his  peculiar 
manner,  soon  became  Immensely  popular 
throughout  the  district,  and  his  appear- 
ance in  court  was  an  event  to  which  the 
people  of  the  community  eagerly  looked 
forward.  It  was  In  the  country  courts 
that  Lincoln  first  had  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  capabilities. 

<<TJE  WOULD  ride  horseback  from  one 

**     county  seat  to  another  to  attend  i 
court,"  said  Lahham,  "but  never  would  he 
take  a  case  where  he  thought  his  client 
was  In  the  wrong. 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln.'  said  a  client  to  him  one 
day,  'a  certain  man  owes  me  money,  and 
I  want  you  to  take  the  case.' 

"After  due  consideration,  Lincoln  agreed 
to  handle  the  case,  but  was  dumfounded 
'at  the  trial  when,  as  the  plaintiff  was  on 
the  witness  stand  undergoing  cross-exam- 
ination, he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
defendant  had  paid  him  the  debt,  and 
confessed  that  he  thought  the  defendant 
had  lost  his  receipt  and  could  be  made 
to  pay  again.  The  case,  of  course,  blew 
up  right  there.  Lincoln,  without  com- 
ment, walked  from  the  courtroom  In  dis- 
gust." 

In  1846,  when  Lincoln  was  running  for 

Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket,  the  Demo- 
crats put  up  against  him  a  Baptist 
preacher,  Peter  Cartwright,  who  was 
thought  to  be  the  strongest  available  man 
to  make  the  race.  Lincoln  was  popular 
and  was  widely  known  throughout  Cen- 
tral Illinois,  but  no  less  well  known  wn* 
Cartwright,  and  the  Democrats  were 
the  opinion  that  he  would  be  able  tbo- 
feat  Lincoln  at  the  polls. 

"The  Democrats,  with  Cartwright, 
thought  they  had  a  sure  thing  of  It," 
chuckled  Lanham. 

1  "As  a  political  movement  In  the  cam- 
paign, Cartwright  launched  a  revival 
meeting  in  Springfield.  He  was  a  brilliant 
preacher  and  a  spellbinder,  one  of  the 
kind  who  made  a  great  emotional  appeal 
to  his  audience,  especially  when  he  was 
in  the  pulpit.  Large  crowds  gathered  to 
hear  him. 

"Some  one  suggested  to  Lincoln  that  he 
go  to  the  revival  and  see  his  opponent  in 
action.  Lincoln  thought  the  suggestion 
most  appropriate,  and  one  night  he  at- 
tended the  services.  Cartwright  was  in 
-the  midst  of  his  preaching,  when  suddenly 
he  cried  out: 

•"Will  every  person  In  this  church  who 
wants  to  go  to  heaven  when  he  dies 
stand  up?' 

"Every  one  stood  except  Lincoln. 

"'I  see  one  man,'  scouted  the  clergy- 
man-politician, 'who  didn't  stand.  I'd  like 
to  know  where  he's  going.' 

"  Tib  going  to  Congress,'  answered  Lin- 1 
coin. 

"And  he  did. 

"Lincoln  was  fond  of  pets,"  remarked 
Lanham.  "He  had  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field the  biggest  fox  squirrel  I  ever  saw. 

He  sat  for  hours  watching  this  squirrel 
as  It  playfully  spun  around  in  a  wire 
wheel  attached  to  its  cage." 

tS,  veteran  then  recited  the  instance 
of    Lincoln    trading    horses    with    Judge 

^'Sudge  Logan  challenged  Lincoln  to  a 
horse  trade,  sight  unseen.  Lincoln  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  They  were  to  pro- 
duce their  horses  at  a  specified  place 
where  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  exchange. 


"Judge  Logan  brought  the  most  decrepit 
old  horse  in  the  country.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  provide  two  men,  one  to 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  horse,  to  keep 
the  animal  from  falling  down.  It  was  so 
feeble.  < 

"And  then  Lincoln  appeared  with  his 
horse.  It  was  a  wooden  sawhorse  and 
the  trade  was  made,  as  agreed.  Lincoln, 
who  thought  he  would  outwit  the  Judge 
was  beaten,  and  he  admitted  as  much, 
saying  frankly  that,  In  getting  the  live 
horse  In  the  deal,  It  was  the  bad  end  of  a 
poor  bargain  and  a  mighty  good  joke  on 
himself. 

"And,"  he  added,  "this  Is  a  true  story. 
He  really  enjoyed  the  joke  on  himself." 

Back  in  the  fifties  a  young  lawyer,  debt- 
ridden  in  New  York  City,  took  his  family 
with  him  and  left  for  the  West  to  make 
a  fresh  start  in  life.  He  located  in  Spring- 
field. Tracing  the  man  to  Illinois,  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  sought  payment  of 
what  the  lawyer  owed  them,  a  New  Yorker 
wrote  to  Lincoln,  explained  matters  and 
inquired  as  to  the  attorney's  financial 
status  in  his  new  location. 

Lincoln,  sensing  that  the  lawyer  was 
honestly  trying  to  get  along,  answered  the 
letter  as  follows: 

"He  has  an  office,  a  three-legged  stand. 
two  old  chairs,  a  wife  and  three  children. 
and  a  rathole  In  the  corner  of  his  office. 
Lanham  recalled  a  humorous  remark 
that  Lincoln,  as  President,  made  to  a  new 
Congressman  who  had  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington from  California. 

"Come  in  here  and  tell  me  what  you 
know,"  Lincoln  requested  as  he  sat  in  his 
office.    "It  won't  take  long." 

Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
freeing  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  States  that 
were  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
did  not  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
entire  Union  Army.  Lanham  was  at  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  at  the  time.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  H,  Thirtieth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  which  had  been  recruited 
largely  from  the  southern  counties  of  Illi- 
nois. This  section  of  Illinois  penetrated 
'  the  slave-holding  States  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  from  that  part  of  Illinois,  while 
fighting  for  preservation  of  the  Union, 
were  in  sympathy  with  slavery  and  did 
not  think  kindly  of  Lincoln's  action. 

"When  word  was  received  of  Lincoln's 
freeing  the  slaves,  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  home.  They  were  sick  of  it  all 
anyway,  and  they  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
the  Negroes  being  made  freemen. 

"If  any  man  in  my  regiment  had  started 
there  would  have  been  a  wholesale  deser- 
tion from  the  Union  ranks. 
"I  pleaded  with  them  and  tried  to  e*»- 
1  vince  them  that  Lincoln's  attitude  was  the 
proper  one  to  take,  that  he  was  justified 
in  freeing  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure. 
Anything  to  weaken  the  enemy  was  right, 
I  told  them.  They  called  me  an  aboli- 
tionist and  heaped  abuse  on  me. 

"Some  of  them  even  declared  that,  if 
we  were  going  Into  battle,  they  would 
shoot  me. 

"Finally,  through  the  Influence  of  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan,  who  was  in  command, 
and  others,  the  disgruntled  troops  were 
calmed  and  mutiny  was  averted." 

DURING  the  trying  days  In  the  White 
House,  when  he  was  saddened  by  de- 
feats on  the  battlefields  and  harassed  by 
critics  of  the  Administration  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  Lincoln  did  not  give  up 
thn  tellin*  of  stories.    In  the  darkest  hours 


t 
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he  would  recite  a  humorous  story. 

"Once  a  caller,  who  had  come  upon  a 
grave  mission,  Inquired  of  the  President 
why  It  was  that  he  permitted  governmen- 
tal business  of  the  greatest  Importance  to 
lag  while  he  stopped  and  told  a  story. 

"  'My  heart  would  break,'  was  the  Presi- 
dent's answer,  'If  I  could  not  tell  these 
stories.    They  keep  me  up-.' " 

At  Lincoln's  funeral,  In  Springfield,  Lata- 
ham  was  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  funeral 
orator,  Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

"Bishop  Simpson,"  remarked  Lanham, 
"said  in  the  course  of  his  eulogy  of  Lin- 
coln that  he  was  the  greatest  man  since 
Moses. 

"I  should  like  to  have  held  up  my  hand 
and  said,  'He  was  a  greater  man  than 
Moses,'  for  Moses  caused  to  be  put  to 
death  those  who  worshiped  an  Idol,  while 
Lincoln  never  caused  any  man  to  be  put  '  "'"*'  >a^ 
to  death  for  any  cause.    He  never  let  a  v  ij  ^ 

soldier  be  shot  for  going  to  sleep  at  his  '^  * 
post  or  for  deserting.  Some  generals  In 
the  Union  Army,  however,  enforced  the 
military  order  of  death  for  sleeping  sen- 
tries or  deserters  before  word  of  their 
plight  reached  the  President.  Always, 
when  an  appeal  reached  him,  he  ruled 
against  the  death  penalty. 

"Yes,  he  was  a  greater  man  than 
Moses." 

Copvrioht    by    Public    Ledger 
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Buffalo,    Hew  York 


Recall  Lincoln's  Two 
Visits  to  This  City 

Acclaimed  by  cheering    crowds 
here  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton in  February,  1861 

SAD  RETURN  IN  1865 


Mourning  thousands  passed  bier 

of  martyred  President  in  old 

Saint  James  Hall 

Abraham  Lincoln,  great  American 
and  Christian  hero,  was  born  118 
years  ago  today  in  a  rude  log  cabin 
near  Hoftgenville,  Ky.,  Buffalo  to- 
day will  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
his  birthday  with  various  memorial 
exercises. 

The  Great  Emancipator  visited 
Buffalo  twice  during  his  career,  both 
memorable  occasions.  A1  number  of 
citizens  still  living  here  can  recall 
one  or  both  and  there  are  many 
more  who  have  heard  first-hand  tales 
of  those  visits  The  first  time,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1861,  Lincoln  was  on  his 
way  from  Springfield,  111.,'  to  Wash- 
ington, via  Buffalo,  about  to  begio 
his  life  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  time  he  was  on 
his  way  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field— and  his  life  had  ended..    •• 

Many  Lincoln  Relics  Here 
There  are  many  relics,  many  mem- 
ories and  many  tales  about  Lincoln, 
belonging  only  to  Buffalo,  that  are  re- 
called on  this  occasion.  There  is  a' 
cane  he  used  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent, a  goblet  from  the  old  American 
Hotel  from  which  he  drank  while  on 
his.  first  visit  here,  a  photograph 
framed  in  nails,  some  of  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  used  in  his  old  rail- 
splitting  days,  a  rare  autograph  al- 
bum and  documents  signed  by  him — 
all  on  exhibition  in  the  Lincoln  room 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  a 
collection-  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, gleaned  by  the  late  Julius  E. 
Francis.    - 

And  there  are  memories  conjured 
by  older  Buffalonians  who  were  in 
that  seemingly  never-ending  line  that 
filed  past  a  sacred  bier  in  old  Saint 
James  Hall,  62  years  ago  next  April, 
men  and  women  who  were  among 
those  who  sobbed  aloud  at  seeing 
that  sad,  careworn  face,  forever  cold. 
Possibly  there  are  men  still  living , 
here  who,  as  youngsters,  were  pres- 


ent when  Lincoln  stood  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  old  American  Hotel  on 
the  site  of  Adam,  Meldrum  &  Ander- 
son's, and  gave  his  memorable  and 
Inspiring  speech  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation. 

This  speech  is  particularly  dear  to 
Buffalonians  and  particularly  con- 
cerns Buffalo.  J.  N.  Larned  was  on 
The  Express  at  that  time  and  his 
transcript  of  a  shorthand  report  -ot 
Lincoln's  genial  and  extemporaneous 
greeting  follows: 

Lincoln's  Speech  Here 
"I  am  here  to  thank  you  brieily 
for  this  grand  reception  given  to  me, 
not  personally,  but  as  the  represent- 
ative of  our  great  and  beloved  coun- 
try. Your  worthy  mayor  has  been 
pleased  to  mention  in  his  address 
to  me  the  fortunate  and  agreeable, 
journey  which  I  have  had  from  my 
home  on  my  rather  circuitous  route 
to  the  federal  capital.  I  am  very 
happy  that  he  was  enabled  In  truth 
to  congratulate  myself  and  company 
on  that  fact.  It  is  true,  we  have 
had  nothing  so  far  to  mar  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been 
met  alone  by  those  who  assisted  in 
giving  the  election  to  me — I  say  not 
alone  by  them,  but  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  through 
which  we  have  passed. 

"This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
people  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of 
this  country. 
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Lamer,  T.  F.M 


Assassination 


T.F.M.LARNERDEAD; 
SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT 

As  Boy  of  10  Was  Swept  Out 
of  Two  Theatres  in  Panics 


on  Same  Night. 
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BpeclaJ  to  TH*NW  ironic  Times. 
BOSTON,  Jan.  22.— Thomas  Fran- 
cis Marshall  Larner,  who  as  a  boy 
of  10  witnessed  the  shooting  of 
Lincoln  in  Ford's  Theatre,  Wash- 
ington, by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  was 
buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Cambridge,  today.'-'  He  was  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

Mr.  Larner,  a  descendant  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  and  for  forty 
years  a  fur  merchant  in  Cambridge, 
was  taken  by  his  mother  on  the 
night  of  April  16,  1865,  to  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  Washington  to  see 
"Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful 
Lamp."  During  the  performance  a 
drunken  man  in  the  audience  arose 
and  cried  "Fire!"  There  followed 
a  panic  which  emptied  the  house. 

As  young  Larner  arid  his  mother 
were  about  to  pass  Ford's  Theatre, 
they  saw  standing  outside  William 
Larner,    the    boy's    older    brother, 
who' was  a  reporter.    William  sug- 
gested that  the  youngster  and  his 
mother  go  into  Ford's  Theatre  be- 
cause the  President  was  there.  They 
did  so  and  found  the  house  packed. 
While  the  youth  was  hunting  for 
a  place  from  which  to  see  the  stage, 
he    heard    a    shot.     Then    a    man 
jumped   from    a   box   to   the    stage 
and     fled    from     the    theatre.  The 
youth   heard   shouts   of    "kill   him" 
j  and  then  for  the  second  time  that 
|  night,    he    was    caught    in    a    rush 
j  of  panic-stricken  people  and  swept 
into  the  street.  j>   .  >  3  ^^l ' 


Latham,  Henry  C. 


Springfield  -  at 


itation  when  L. 
Washington 


left  for 


Diary  Found  at  Springfield  Tells 
How  Lincoln  Left  for  Washington 
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SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  I^eb.  11 
(AP). — Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
132d  birthday  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  tomorrow,  departed  from 
Springfield  80  years  ago  today  on 
his  journey  to  Washington  to  as- 
sume  the   presidency. 

The  following  account  of  Lin- 
coln's departure  was  found  today 
ly  Paul  M.  Angle,  State  historical 
librarian,  in  the  journal  of  Henry 
C.  Latham,  a  State  employe  at  the 
time.     He  wrote: 

"Unpleasant,  cloudy,  rainy  day. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  suite  left  en  route 
for  Washington.  .  .  .  Great  crowd  at 
the   depot   to   see   the    hero    of    the 


nation.  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  very 
beautiful  little  speech  to  his  old 
friends,  bade  them  adieu,  desired 
them  to  pray  for  him  to  that  God 
who  controls  the  destinies  of  us  all; 
and  at  8  o'clock,  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  the  train  moved  off 
taking  our  fellow  citizen  and  Presi- 
dent-elect to  the  field  of  his  future 
labors  as  the  head  of  35,000,000  peo- 
ple. 

"The  scene  at  the  time  of  de- 
parture was  truly  impressive:  A 
great  man  affected  to  tears  and 
those  he  loved  lingering  to  catch 
his  parting  words — an  audible  good- 
by,  and  God  speed  followed  him, 
and  the  train  disappeared." 


L- 1 1 ham ,   Mr s .   Lur ee 


•ashington 
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BEST   ON   THE   AIR  TODAV. 


6:45      p.      m. — Message      to      Santa. 
YVCBS. 

1    p.    m.— Right    Or    Wrong.    WCBS. 

Edward  G.    Robinson  and   Claire  Tre- 
vor;   drama     K.MOX. 

Johnny    Presents;    Rnss    Morgan    and 
His  Orchestra.   WMAQ. 

7:30  p.  m.— Soul  of  the  City.  WCBS. 

Information     Please;     Quiz     Program. 
HIS. 

Al    .lolson.    Singer      and       Comedian. 
KMOX. 

8  p.  m. — We,  The  l'eople ;  Drama  and 
Music.    K.MOX. 

R.:tfl  p.   m. — Benny   Goodman's  Swing 
Orchestra     K.MOX. 

Kihher    McGee,    Comedian,    and    Don- 
ald   Novls,    Tenor.    WMAQ. 

!)      p.      m.  —  Dr.      Christian,      Drama; 
Starring  Jean   Hersholt.    K.MOX. 

Boh    Hope,      Comedian      and      Singer. 
WMAQ. 
.  !l::iO     p.     m  — Jlmmle     Fldler;     Movie 

N  Gossip.    K.MOX. 

»      v. , , 

^  5         Southern   Belle   Who   Knew   Lin-  \ 
0  <^  bff  oln     on     "We     the     People" — Mrs. 

K^vLuree    Latham,    a    Richmond,    Vir- 

x' >  tfvpinia,   hello   in   the   days   when   Jeb 

vx  ^'N  Stuart  and  Robert   E.  I^ee  were  in 

»  ,,  I  demand   for   the   city's  social   func- 

■  i?If»'   .tions.  who  knevyLjilcoln,  and  who 

ivj    ci  r~- — ~-~  ■"■■■■ -*** 

y/*s     now  sells   newspapers   in   Wasjjing- 


^ 


■<5   S 


ton,   D.   C,    will    head     the    list   of 
S  Gabriel    Heatter's    guests    on    "We, 
e  People"  over  KMOX  at  8  p.  m. 
today. 


Lavei\ty,  Mr*.   James 


^  Woman  Who  Shook 

1  Lincoln's  Hand  Dead 

r*  «  G?*^P  FORKS-   N.   Da.,   May 

6     (AP)._ Mrs.     James     Laverty 

i^l  86   who  heard  Abraham  Lincoln's 

v.  Gettysburg     address     and     shook 

v*  hands  with  him  afterward,  is  dead 

2  here. 
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LAWRENCE,   A.    T. 


Bloomington,    111. 


Kansas  City  Man  Who  Played 
'Catch'  With  Lincoln  Tells 
of  Great  Man's  Personality 


4*  T.  Lawrence  Was  Page 
in  Bloomington  Court, 

^  Where  Lincoln  Plead 
Many  of  His  Cases; 
Recollections  of  Days 
Around    Presidential 

HE  walked  and  he  talked 
with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  knew  Lin- 
coln even  as  one  may  know 
his  next  door  neighbor,  or 
the  person  across  the  desk  in 
the  office. 

And  A.  T.  Lawrence,  who  Is 
connected  with  the  American 
Surety  company,  in  the  Re- 
public building,  loves  now  to 
go  back  on  memories'  wings 
to  the  days  when  he  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  were 
friends.  He  lives,  sometimes, 
in  his  yesterdays,  and  then 
he  enjoys  relating  the  inci- 
dents which  brought  him 
close  to  Lincoln,  but  which  in 
those  days  did  not  loom  so 
large  to  him. 

Imagine  playing  a  game  of  "catch" 
with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

'When  I  was  a  young  fellow  about 
lfi,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  "I  was  em- 
ployed as  a  page  in  the  court  at 
Bloomington  where  Lincoln  pleaded 
many  of  his  cases.  Although  he  was 
then  a  man  of  50,  he  took  a  keen  in- 
terest In  us  young  chaps,  and  when 
leisure  permitted,  could  enter  into 
our  games  with  unaffected  enthus- 
iasm. I  recall  several  occasions  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  court  had  ad- 
journed, joined  us  in  a  game  of 
"town  ball." 

"It  was  during  this  time,"  recalled 
Mr.  Lawrence,  "that  Illinois  brought 
action  against  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  for  the  state's  percentage  of 
freight  receipts  as  provided  for  in 
the  railroad's  charter. 

"Lincoln,  appeared  for  the  state 
and  I  heard  him  argue  every  word 
of  the  case.  It  was  my  duty  to  copy 
evidence,  and  pp  this  case  I  worked 
arduously  for  over  three  months 
copying  weigh  bills. 

"Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  both 
trying  cases  in  this  court,  and  fre- 
quently they  would  remain  after 
court  and  engage  in  Informal  dis- 
cussions. Usually  these  discussions 
,became  so  earnest  that  the  qthers 
would  gather  about  in  a  circle  and 


He  Knew  Lincoln 


I       Will 


— Photo  by  Mies  Reineke. 

A.  T.  Lawrence,  Kansas  Cityan,  who  knew  Lincoln  personally. 
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self.  He  was  the  personification  of 
that  quality.  He  seemed  to  radiate 
it  like  a  living  force— to  charge  the 
very  atmosphere  with  the  electric  in- 
tensity of  it.  It  was  an  earnestness 
more  terrible,  more  convicting,  than 
the  whirling  wrath  and  sarcasm' of 
all\  Ida  opponent's  firework  tactics. 
I  would  sit  staring  at  him  fascinated, 
sensing  the  quivering  tenseness  of 
the  effect  it  created. 

Lincoln's  Sincerity. 

"He  would  walk  up  closely  to  his 
opponent  and  thrust  his  face  into  his, 
and  gazing  squarely  Into  his  eyes, 
utter  his  words  in  a  voice  of  passion- 
ate sincerity,  which  seemed  to  hold 
and  hypnotize  his  opponent  in  spite 
of  himself.  It  wasn't  Just  pleading- 
it  was  pare  miracle." 

"His  arguments  always  were  gen- 
erously interspersed  with  anecdotes 
which  he-  told  inimitably,  noting  them 
out  so  vividly  that  bo?  held  bMt  Mdi- 
epes;  absorbed.    Be  eauW  oonv&Uie  his 


advice  and  counsel — and,  incidentally,  sport 
his  pocketbook-^>vere  at  the  disposal  "or.0« 
of  anyone  who  was  in  perplexity  or  yj 
difficulty  of  any  kind,  ^he  man  wai'  m? 
kindness  itself. 

He  was  inspired  by  a  divine  sym«  * wl 
pathy  which  one  could  not  remain  ,nn 
long  in  his  presence  without  sensing, ' vl n# 
the  radiating  warmth  of  which1'11* 
seemed  to  enfold  one  like  an  invisible  **'* 
mantle.  Mt  seemed  a  quality  of  syru-  °* 
pathy  not  possessed  by  mortals,  even 
those  of  the  kindliest  natures.  Wtl3 

"One  night,  shortly  after  Lincoln . 
had  received  a  challenge  from  Doug.,0 
las.  Judge  Davis  told  me  that  Lin-  to"« 
coin  was  coming  up  to  Bloomington,  ,  9 
to  see  him,  and  requested  me  to  take  -v 
the  Davis  horse  and  buggy  and  meet  u^° 
Lincoln  at  Funk's  Grove. 

"Later   in   the   evening,   as   I   was"   " 
lingering  outside  the  Davis  home,   I  ")ur 
saw  Davis  anct'  Lincoln  come  out  on 
the  steps.    Lincoln  turned  and  faced 
Davis   and   drawing    himself   up    to 
his  fullest  height,  rftjged  one  hand 
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informal  discussions  that  the  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  arose." 

"I  was  just  a  kid  then,"  he  laughed, 
while  a  retrospective  expression  of 
amusement  illuminated  his  counte- 
nance, "and  to  be  perfectly  frank 
my  main  interest  in  these  arguments 
was  In  their  termination  so  that  1 
could  get  out  of  court  and  join  the 
'gang.' 

'•Two  more  antipodal  characters 
than  Lincoln  and  Douglas  would  be 
difficult  to  find,"  lie  continued,  "and 
strangely  enough  this  oppositeness  of 
character  extended  to  their  physical 
characteristics. 

"Lincoln  was  tall — in  fact  his 
height  was  a  peculiarity  that  made 
him  conspicuous — whereas  Douglas 
was  very  short.  Lincoln  was  of  a 
gaunt,  spare,  rangy  build,  while  Doug- 
las was  extremely  thickset — bull- 
necked,   I  would  call   him. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

"There  also  was  a  wide  divergence 
in  their  tactics.  Douglas  was  a  man 
who  habitually  resorted  to  person- 
alities, who  indulged  in  considerable 
invective,  and  who  had  developed  to 
the  nth  degree  his  gift  of  pouncing 
lipon  a  statement  or  remark  anrk 
twisting  and  perverting  its  true  con- 
struction to  his  own  advantage  and 
to  the  .confusion  of  his  opponent — 
Hie  'prosecuting  attorney'  type  of 
method.  On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln 
was  courteous  and  generous  to  a 
fault." 

"In  fact,  the  thing  that  made  the 
strongest  impression  upon  my  boyish 
mind  was  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
gentleness  even  under  the''  most  try- 
ing circumstances.  I  never  knew  him 
to  utter  a  discourteous  or  ungener- 
ous remark,  even  during  the  heat  and 
tension  of  the  most  fiercely  fought 
verbal  conflict — a  distinction  which 
was  unique  among  lawyers  of  that 
court.  He  was  known  as  a  very  coin 
petent  lawyer,  but  his  success  was  a 
result  of  his  extreme  earnestness. 
His  earnestness  was  more  than  a 
characteristic — it   was  the  man  him- 


audience  with  laughter  over  some 
ludicrous  incident,  or  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  most  unsentimental 
as  he  related  some  pathetic  episode. 
Personally,  I  will  always  think  that 
a  great  dramatic  artist  lay  latent 
within  him. 

"While  he  often  rose  to  supreme 
heights  of  eloquence,  he  was  not 
capable  of  a  sustained  flow,  as  were 
some  of  his  opponents.  But  his  most 
platitudhial  phrases  were  charged 
with  a  quality  which  gave  tliem  a 
significance  which  invariably  carried 
conviction — each  word  seemed  articu- 
lation Of  a  vital  power  surging  within 
him.  And  such  was  really  the  case  - 
it  was  the  power  of  his  impassioned 
belief  in  his  cause.  For  Lincoln  would 
not  accept  a  case  unless  convinced  of 
the  innocence  of  his  client-  I  know 
this  to  lie  a  fact,  not  merely  a  pictur- 
esque bit  of  the  tradition  with  which 
a  sentimental  and  hero  worshipping 
public  is  wont  to  englninour  the  mem- 
ory of  a  popular  ami  established  idol. 
I  personally  knew  of  a  case  which 
he  refused  because  he  doubted  the 
guiltlessness  of  his  would-be  client — 
and  it  was  a  case  which  would  have 
been  very  lucrative. 

"Lincoln  was  a  very  sociable  man 
lie  was  very  genial  and  witty,  and  a 
great  entertainer.  As  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public  life  lie  always  had 
on  hand  a  great  stock  of  anecdotes 
with  which  he  amused  his  compan- 
ions. 

"[  can  see  him  now,"  Mr.  Law- 
rence dreamily  remarked,  relaxing  in 
liis  chair  and'  closing  his  eyes  In  ab- 
sorbed recollection,  "standing  amid  a 
cluster  of  friends;  there  in  front  of 
the  old  Bloomingtdn  courthouse.  Tall, 
gaunt,  careless  in  attire,  his  cloak 
with  its  red  lining  flung  back  care- 
lessly over  one  shoulder,  his  head 
bent  intently,  looking  into  the  face 
of  one  of  his  companions  as  lie  dis- 
cusses some  matter  of  interest. 

"Lincoln  was  the  most  "human" 
sort  of  chap  I  have  ever  seen.  II< 
was  approachable  to  anybody  and  hi- 


ward  in  a  dramatic  gesture,  and  the 
firm  intensity  of  his  tones  carried, 
to  where  I  was  Standing  as  he  ex- 
claimed, 'But,  Davis,  I  am  right  !' 

•Judge  Davis  told  me  Later  that 
Lincoln  had  come  up  to  confer  Willi 
him  as  to  the  advisability  of  accept- 
ing Douglas'  challenge.  Davis  had 
warned  him  against  doing  so,  as  be 
feared  that  Lincoln  would  be  placed 
at  a  sad  disadvantage  by  Douglas' 
renewed  brilliance  as  a  debater. 
At  the   Convention. 

"The  remark  I  had  overheard  was 
his  answer.  In  18(10,  I  was  present 
at  the  convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln.  The  hall,  which  was  built 
I'm-  the  convention,  was  nicknamed 
the    'Wigwam.' 

"The  night  bed, re  the  election  I 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  AVigwam, 
when  Fell  came  our  and  asked  me  to 
carry  a  note  over  to  chase,  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  delegation, 
who  was  stopping  at  the  Sherman 
bouse.  1  was  overwhelmed  with  de- 
light at  this  heaven-sent  opportunity, 
for  among  the  New  York  delegates 
was  Tom  Dylan,  the  heavyweight 
champion  and  the  idol  of  my  boyish 
heart:  The  one  significance  which 
that  note  possessed  for  me  was  the 
glorious  fact  that  it  was  a  passport 
into  tlie  charmed  vicinity  of  my  hero. 
As  1  hurried  eagerly  along,  it  did 
not  occur  to  ine  that  the  note  in  my 
hand  would  make  history. 

"It  was  not  until  Inter  that  Fell 
told  me  that  the  note  contained  an 
arrangement  with  Chase  to  swing 
the  Xew  York  delegation  to  Lincoln's 
side,     and     create     a     stampede.       Fell 

was     later     appointed     secretary     of 

state. 

"Aft or  the  nomination  the  crowds 
were  hilariously  excited. 

"An  enthusiastic  throng  swept  into 
a  noisy,  shouting1,  elated  procession, 
which  surged  over  to  the  west  sid<d 
of  the  Chicago  river,  and  as  they 
inarched  along,  tor.'  the  rails  from 
the  fences  and  hoisted  them  over 
their  shoulders  in  honor  of  the  'rail- 
splitter,'  who  was  to  become  our 
•lext   president." 


LEALE,    DR.    C.    A. 


2  WHO  SAW  LINCOLN 
DIE  TALK  OVER  SCENE 

i 

Dr.  C.  A.  Leale,  First  to  Minister 
to  President  in  Ford's  Thea- 
tre, Questions  Proctor. 

ADDITIONAL^ROOF    FOUND 


la  Copy  of  Signed  Statement  Certi- 
fying    to     Correctness    of 
Death  Scene  Sketch. 


A  curious  interview  took  place  on 
Blackwell'a  Jsland  yestorday  afternoon 
Lelween  two  men  who  were  last  In  each 
other's  presence  on  the  morning  of  April 
10,  1865,  when  they  were  together  In  the 
room  In  Peterson's  house  in  Tenth 
Street,  Washington,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  died,  after  having  been  shot  the 
night  before  by  Booth  in  Ford's  Theatre. 
i  One  of  the  two  men  was  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Leale  of  500  Madison  Avenue,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  who  fifty-six  years 
ago  was  the  young  army  doctor  who 
first  ministtred  to  Lincoln  in  the  box 
in  Ford's  Theatre,  and  later  caused  him 
to  be  moved  across  the  street  to  Peter- 
son's, where  he  remained  In  charge  of 
the  dying  man  until  the  arrival  of  Sur- 
geon General  Barnes. 

The  other  was  Thomas  Proctor,  a. 
1  auper  In  the  City  Home.  »  It  was  in 
Proctor's  bed  that  Lincoln  died,  aecord- 
iug  to  the  story  of  some  of  his  bed 
friends  and  the  evidence  of  the  woodcut 
in  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of 
April  29.  1865.  which  pictures  Proctor  at 
Lincoln's  bedside  and  names  him'.  With 
the  exception  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  these 
two  are  probably  trie  only  men  living 
who  saw  Lincoln  die. 

Farther  Proof   Found. 

Further  proof  that  the  story  concern- 
ing PToctor  waa  true  was  given  yester- 
day by  Benjamin  Carrigan  of  731  South 
Nineteenth  Street,  Newark,  who  had 
preserved  a  complete  copy  of  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper  of  April  20,  1865, 
which  contains  a  statement  signed  by 
Piocior  and  others.  The  statement 
vouches  for  the  correctness  of  the  death 
-scenes  engraved  by  the  artist,  Albert 
rJerghaus.  It  is  also  signed  by  W. 
Clark,  indicating  that  Clark  and  Proc- 
ioi,  instead  of  being  rivals  for  the  glory 
Of  iiaving  given  a  bee.  to  the  dying  Lin- 
coln, are  properly  sharers  of  the  glory. 
'1  he  statement  is  as  follows  : 

We,   ihe  undersigned   inmates  of  453 
Tenth  Street,   Washington.   D.   C„   the 
nouae  in  which  President  Lincoln  died, 
and    being    present    at    his    death,    do 
hereby    certify    that    the    sketches    of 
.Mr.  Albert  Bergha.ua  are  correct. 
HENRY   ULKE, 
JULIUS  ULKE, 
W.  PETERSON, 

H.  S.  SAFFORD. 

Dr.  Leale,  though  nearly  80  years  old, 
i  i  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  mental  en- 
i|CSJ.  still  practicing  hie  profession. 
JVroctor,  fomerly  a  fairly  well-known 
lawyer,  is  Still  in  fair  bodily  health,  but 
his  mind  has  weakened.  At  first 
:.roetor'a  memory  seemed  nearly  blank 
rjri  everything.  For  a  while  he  re- 
.  ponded  mechanically.  Then,  appar- 
,.itly  falling  under  the  magnetic  mflu- 
nce  of  Dr.  Leale,  Proctor  replied  more 
.nightly  and  had  more  success  in 
jiaichlng  obscure  corners  of  his  mem- 
ory for  the  events  connected  with  the 
death  of  Lincoln.  After  some  prelim- 
inary questions,    Dr.   Leale  asked: 

•••  were  you  in  Washington  when  "res- 
1  lent  Lincoln  was  killed?  " 


Assassinati  on 

,(*■']         *'  Indeed,   I   Was  There." 

"Indeed,   I  was  at  his  deathbed, "  said 
Proctor  quickly.     "  He  died  on  my  bed." 

The  old  man  could  not  remember  where 
Jin  house  was.  He  said  he  thought  it 
waa  an  institution.  He  seemed  to  take 
hold  firmly  when  the  name  of  Peterson 
was  mentioned  and  was  quite  sure  that 
lie  remembered  the  Petersons. 

'•  Where  did  you  live  In  Washlng- 
r.  »»T  " 

"  Right  there.  Right  there  in  the—" 
he  paused  in  search  of  a  word  and  com- 
pleted the  sentence  by  saying  "  right 
there  in  the  ward."  lie  has  lived  in  a 
ward  for  six  years  and  the  ward  evi- 
dently had  dispossessed  his  mind  of  all 
other  Ideas   of   habitations.  k 

"  Was  that  near  Ford's  Theatre?  " 

"  Qf  course.  Ford's  Theatre  was  right 
there." 

Coming  down  to  the  scene  in  which  the 
two  men  had  participated,  Dr.  Leale 
6,.?ked  : 

"Did  you  see  President   Lincoln?" 
'"  Of  course.     He  died  on  my  bed.     He 
was  carried   there  by  those  who  carried 
Mm    an<1   put   Hm   diagonally   across   the 
b«d   because   he  was  a  tall   man." 

This  was  true,  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Leale,  who  had  himself  tried  to  break 
out  the  panol  at'  the  foot  of  the  bed  to 
i.iake  room  for  Lincoln's  six  feet  four 
inches. 

"  Did  you  stay  there  all  the  time?  " 

Proctor's    Mental   Torture. 

"Yes,  pretty  nearly,"  said  Proctor. 
The  aged  pauper  became  lost  again, 
when  He  was  asked  on  which  floor  the 
room  was.  He*  thought  a  while,  frown- 
ing and  distorting  his  face,  which  re- 
flected 'sympathetically'  the  torture  he 
inflicted  upon  himself  in  goading  his1 
failing  memory.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  not  the  attic,  and  then  added  that 
he  was  positive  It  was  not  the  attic.  He 
would  not  commit  himself  further.  The 
imprint  of  the  long  career  of  a  conserva- 
tive lawyer  was  plain,  as  the  old  man 
guarded  and  limited  his  statements, 
withdrew  statements  which  appeared 
nverstrong  and  refused  to  place  himself 
on  record  unless  he  had  the  strongest 
possible   support   from    his    memory. 

As  for  the  chairs  and  furnishings  of 
the  room.  Proctor  said  It  was  "  Just  like 
any  ordinary  room."  He  remembered 
having  seen  the  picture  of  the  white 
horse  and  the  blacksmith,  which  was 
on  the  wall  there,  but  he  could  not  re- 
member where  he  had  seen  It.  Proctor 
suid  he  thought  Lincoln  was  shot  in 
the  right  temple,  but  Dr.  Leale  told  him 
it  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and 
Indicated    the   place    on    Proctor's    skull. 

*'  That's  so.  Now  I  remember,"  said 
Proctor.  "  You  know  and  I  have  for- 
gotten It." 

,  In  answers  to  questions,  Proctor  was 
Saying  that  he  continued  to  live  In  the 
room  for  some  time,  when  a  nurse  came 
lip  to  the  benches  where  the  conversa- 
tion  was  going  on   and   said: 

"  Oh,  there  ypa  are,  daddy.     They  told 


The  one  piece  of  statuary  which  re- 
minds me  of  the  physique  of  Abiaham 
Lincoln,  especially  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,   Is  the  Moses  of  Michelangelo." 

Dr.  Leale  said  he  had  a  clear  recol- 
lection of  most  of  the  details  of  the 
final  scenes  of  Abranam  Lincoln's  life, 
but  he  could  not  be  sure  of  all  who  were 
In  the  room.  He  could  not  identify 
Proctor  as  one  who  was  there,  and  he 
was  almost  sure  that  Proctor  was  not  Ul 
the  room  when  death  actually  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  persons 
might  liave  passed  in  and  out  without 
his  knowing  It. 

Dr.  Leale  said  he  had  never  made  In- 
quiries as  to  the  tenant  of  the  room, 
i  but  he  understood  that  It  was  the  room 
of  a  daughter.  This  fits  In  with  the 
story  told  on  Saturday  by  George 
Rector,  that  his  mother,  theoi  Pauline 
Peterson,  had  usually  occupied  the  room, 
but  was  attending  a  boarding  school  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination. 

The  evidence  wlilch  has  coma  to  Tm 
New  York  Times  In  a  considerable  mass 
since  the  first  story  about  Proctor-  on 
Saturday  morning,  Is  now  apparently 
sufficient  lo  reconcile  the  violent  con- 
tradictions which  appeared  at  first. 
There  wen1  seemingly  three  claimants 
to  the  room  at  first— Proctor,  Ihe  lata 
William  Clark  ajid  the  late  Mrs.  Goorgo 
Rector,  then  Pauline  Peterson.  The  new- 
details  seemed  to  verify  and  fuse  all 
three  accounts,  making  Miss  Peterson 
the  normal  possessor  of  the  room  and 
Clark    and    Proctor    temporary     lodgers 


Hi  11,  wnne  sne  was  ana.v  ai  eciwin, 
and  rooms  were  In  great  demand  be- 
cause of  tho  crowded  condition  of  the 
capital. 

A.a  Tor  the  special  ccntrpversy  whether 
Peterson's  was  or  was  not  a  boarding- 
house,  there  Is  an  Illuminating  line  In 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  of 
April  26,  1865.  This  says  that,  contrary 
to  some  newspaper  accounts,  the  house 
was  not  an  ordinary  rooming  house,  but 
a  house- of  "very  high  reputation,      ap- 

Sarently   taking  boarders   as   a   patrlotlo 
uty.  In  view  of  war  conditions. 

An    Interesting    I^otter. 

One  of  the  Interesting  letters  received1 
by  The  New  York  Times  yesterday  was 
the  following: 

Oct.  1,  1021. 
162  East  Forty-six tli  Street 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 
I  have  read  with  especial  Interest  the 
account  In  today's"  Times  of  Thomas 
Proctor  and  hlu  association  with  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  My' grand- 
father, Maunaell  B.  Field,  was  one  of 
those  who  stood  at  the  President's 
bedside,  and  In  his  book  of  "  Mem- 
ories," published  In  1873,  he  gives  a 
pen  picture  of  the  death  chamber  and 
what  happened  therein. 

He  names  the  more  prominent  of 
those  who  were  there,  not  mentioning 
Mr.  Proctor's  name,  but  stating  that 
then;  were  "  perhaps  a  lew  others 
whom  I  do  not  at  present  Recall."  Of 
tiie  room  itself,  he  says  that  was  "  a 
small  extension  room  at  tho  end  of  the 
hall,  from  which  you  descended  to  It 
b.*  two  steps.  The  room  wai  plainly 
furnished  and  there  were  some  prints 
hanging  upon  the  walls.  The  President 
was  lying  transversely  across  the  cot- 
tage bedstead,  as  hs  was  too  tall  to  be 
placed  In  any  other  position." 

LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD. 
The  question  of  tenancy  of  the  Lin- 
coln's deathchamber  was  set  forth  yes- 
terday as  follows  in  a  communication 
by  I.  Harry  Shannon  of  8142  Nineteenth 
Street,    Washington. 

"  The  tenant  of  the  room  to  which  Lin- 
coln was  carried  from   the  theatre  after 
1  the   shooting  was  a  soldier  named   Wil- 
liam T.  Clark,  on  enlisted  man  in  Com- 

rantryjfc-trfio  had  been  detailed  to  duty 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
After  being  detailed  to  that  duty  in 
Washington  he  rented  this  room.  The 
tenant  of  the  house  in  April,  1865.  was 
a  tailor  whose  name  was  William  Peter- 
sen. His  shop  was  in  the  basement  and 
'  he  rented  several  of  the  rooms  above. 
Besides  the  soldier,  Clark,  he  had.  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting,  another  tenant, 
whose  name  was  Henry  S.  Saffold.  The 
number  of  the  house  was  then  453  Tenth 
street,   but  Its  present  number  Is  518. 

Saffold  rented  the  second-story  front 
room.  He  was  reading  there  when,  at 
about  10  o'clock  at  night,  he  heard  a 
commotion  in  the  street,  and  going  to 
the  window  hear  I  that  the  Persicent 
had  been  shot.  He  ran  down  to  the 
front  door  and  wa^i  standing  at  the  top 
»>f  the  stops  when  the  President  was 
brought  out  of  the  theatre  in  the  arms 
of  several  men.  The  gas  lamp  on  the 
Square  was  nearly  In  front  of  the  Peter- 
sen house.  The  other  residences  along 
the  Street  were  dark.  There  were  nu 
such  things  as  telephones  and  no  way 
of  getting  an  ambulance  quickly  There 
seems  not  even  to  have  been  a"  call  for 
a  carriage  or  other  convevance.  As  the 
men  brought  the  wounded"  President  out 
of  the  theatre  to  the  street,  they  seemed 
to  hesitate,  as  Saffold  told  the  story 
and  from  the  steps  of  the  Peterson 
house  lie  ciille..  out,  '  Bring  him  here  ' 
Tho'  carried  In  the  wounded  man  and 
the  fust  room  at  hand  with  a  bed  In  It 
was  i  lark's,  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
(  Ifcrk  was  not  in.  They  laid  Lincoln, 
unconscious,  on  Clark's  bed  and  there 
he   died   at   7   o'clock   next   morning." 
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TRIEDTO  AID  LINCOLN 
NOW  A  PAUPER  HERE 

Continued   from    Page   1,   Column   1. 


and  a  naturalist.  Suddenly  he  seemed 
to  recollect  that  he  had  been  an  export 
on  frogs. 

"  I  used  to  know  every  kind  of  frog 
and  toad  that  lived,  and  everything 
about  them,"  he  confided.  "  But  I'll 
bet  now  that  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
Latin  name 'of  a  single  one.  I  don't 
think  I  could  tell  you  just  where  the 
one   type   differs   from   another. 

"  Sometimes,  when  1  am  asleep,  all 
iny  knowledge  comes  back  to  me  in  a 
dream.  I  can  remember  all  that  I  ever 
knew,  I  can  recall  the  scientific  names 
even,  but  It  Is  terribly  hard  work.  I 
wake  up  all  tired  out." 

The  old  man's  story  has  been  well 
known  In  Blackwell'.s  Inland  for  several 
years,  but  little  attention  is  paid  there 
to  accounts  by  old  men  and  women  of 
their  former  days.  C.  B.  Oosgrove, 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Home,  said 
yesterday,  (however,  that  it  was  some- 
what rare  for  old  folk,  whose  minds 
were  wandering,  to  entertain  delusions 
of  this  sort.  He  said  that  they  rarely 
connected  themselves  with  historical 
events  and  were  usually  content  to 
magnify  their  "  better  days  "  In  a 
modest  sort  of  a  way.  Those  suffering 
from  delusions  are  confined  elsewhere. 

The  present  plight  of  Proctor  and  the 
historical  Incident  In  which  tie  appar- 
ently played  a  part  was  made  public 
yesterday  by  his  friend  of  many  years, 
Mr.  Daly,  who  visited  the  former  lawyer 
on  Sunday  in  company,  with  Mr.  Kelly, 
the  sculptor. 

Found   After  Long   Search. 

"  Mr.  Kelly  asked  me  where  to  find 
him,"  said  Mr.  Daly.  "  I  had  heard 
that  he  had  gone  down  hill  and  was  In 
the  almshouse.  We  had  a  long  search 
of  It,  but  we  finally  found  him  on  the 
island. 

"  Mr.  Kelly  was  Interested  as  a  sculp- 
tor In  the  scene  at  Lincoln's  deathbed. 
He  had  studied  the  pictures  purporting 
to  be  the  deathbed  scene  and  wanted 
Mr.  Proctor's  recollection  of  who  were 
present  and  how  they  were  arranged 
around   the   bed. 

"  Mr.  Kelly  knew  Proctor  years  ago. 
as  I  did,  when  he  was  a  prosperous  and 
able  lawyer.  1  became  particularly  well 
acquainted  with  him  when  he  was  a 
partner  of  my  brother's. 

"  He  did  not  tell  me  the  story  until  I 
knew  him  well.  He  was  very  reticent 
about  it  and  few  persons  knew  of  it. 
His  principal  interest  was  natural  his- 
tory and  botany.  I  went  on  many  bo- 
tanical excurslons~*t*lth  hjm. 

"Mr.  .Proctor- 'Tiever  published  any- 
thing on  botany*  that  I  know  of.  be- 
yond a    few    articles   In    The    Brooklyn 


Eagle,  but  he  wao  so  well  known  that 
the  naturalist  Pike  named  a  new  bug 
after  him.  Proctor  was  an  authority 
on  the  various  types  of  American  tur- 
tles. In  the  law  business,  I  believe  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  real  estate 
matters.  He  was  married,  but  his  wife 
died  and  left  no  children. 

"  He  told  me  that,  after  Lincoln's 
death,  when  most  of  the  others  had  left 
the  room,  one  of  the  surgeons  cut  two 
locks  of  the  President's  hair,  keeping 
one  for  himself  and  giving  the  other 
to  Proctor.  He  did  not  have  thl.i  lock 
of  hair,  however,  when  he  first  told 
me  about  twenty-five  years  ago  of  Lin- 
coln'|  death.  It  had  been  destroyed  In 
some  manner.  I  saw  where  a  lock  of 
Lincoln's  hair  had  recently  sold  for 
$800." 

Friend    Itevcalcd    Story    to    The    Time*. 

The  story,  as  Proctor  had  told  it  years 
ago  when  his  mentality  was  perfect,  was 
repeated  by  Mr.  Daly  in  a  letter  to  The 
New  York  Times  written  after  his  visit 
to  Black  well's  Island  on  Sunday.  Mr. 
Daly  relied  on  his  recollection  for  some 
of  the  details  of  Lincoln's  last  hours, 
and  a  few  of  his  statements  are  in  con- 
flict with  historical  accounts,  although 
Prodor  are  not  so  contradicted.  The 
standard  Lincoln  histories  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  lime  are  uninformative  on 
the  point  and  raise  no  difficulties.  In 
his  letter  Mr.   Daly  said: 

"  The  City  Home  on  Blackwell's 
Island  now  gives  pauper's  shelter  to 
Thomas  Proctor,  lawyer  and  naturalist. 
At  one  time  this  man  was  strong 
enough  of  will  and  patriotic  enough  to 
give  protection  and  ease  to  the  body  and 
soul   of   our   Immortal    Lincoln. 

"  The  great  Lincoln,  firm  of  spirit 
and  manly  among  men,  needed  all  the 
help  possible  as  he  lay  in  mortal 
agony  under  the  gunshot  wound.  And 
now  the  tragedy  of  life  comes  to  an- 
other. He  on  whose  soft  bed  Lincoln 
sought  relief  is  a  derelict.  No  one  to 
do  reverence  in  rescue,  no  one  to  save 
him,  among  the  many  bountiful  In 
words,  idle  words  of  devotion  toward 
the  martyr's  memory.  Of  the  imme- 
diate dastardly  assassination  act  Itself, 
Proctor    witnessed    nothing. 

"  It  was  on  his  return  from  an  enter- 
tainment that  his  close  and  continued 
ionnection  with  the  matter  that  shocked 
the  nation  <  t  "»■  about.  He  saw  the  hor- 
rified idlers  on  the  street,  as  he  turned 
the  corner.  On  approach,  the  soldier 
guard  moved  to  stop  entrance.  At  the 
moment,  Proctor's  roommate  called 
from  the  window  thai  the  President  had 
been  shot.  On  passing  up  the  stoop  and 
Into  the  hall,  the  man  who  carried  the 
unconscious  victim  of  insensate  hate 
hesitated. 

"  They  were  In  a  strange  house  and 
no  one  was  there  to  direct.  It  was  then 
that  Proctor  took  charge.  He  called 
upon  the  bearers  of  the  precious  burden 
to  follow.  He  led  the  way  one  flight  up- 
stairs to  his  own  room,  quickly  opensd 
and  ready  for  the  emergency.  Proctor 
drew  the  cover  and  his  bed  received  the 
distressed  form  of  tne  President.  Evi- 
dently at  once  relieved,  the  President 
submitted  to  partial  undress  and  received 
medical  treatment.  Proctor  continued 
his  humane  and  patriotic  care.  He  did 
not  lie  down  for  one  moment  throughout 
the  long  night. 

"  Fortunately,    there   are   photograph* 


of  the  historical  house  opposite  Ford'*. 
Theatre.  Each  one  shows  the  last  pri- 
vate scene  in  the  insane  Booth's  mur- 
derous tragedy.  In  the  death  chamber 
we  see  the  company  of  mourners — Mrs. 
Lincoln  seated,  Secretary  Stanton,  Sec- 
retary Welles,  civic  and  military  offi- 
cials gathcrfd.  Conspicuous  alongside 
the  bed  Is  Thomas  Proctor.  There  can 
be  no  failure  of  Identity  with  the  man 
now    on    Blackwell's    Island." 

According  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Daly, 
when  the  surgeon  announced  that  Lin- 
coln's heart  had  stopped  beating.  Proc- 
tor's story,  when  his  mind  was  clear, 
continued  as  follows: 

"  The  surgeon  handed  me  a  lock  of 
hair  cut  from  the  base  of  the  Presi- 
dent's head.  I  was  indeed  sad.  Lin- 
coln, with  his  ready  smile  and  happy 
word,  whom  I  had  met  many  times  In 
the  War  Department,  had  painfully 
passed  Into  the  everlasting.  I  was  sat- 
isfied, indeed,  with  the  opportunity  of 
aiding  the  exalted  man." 

Mr.  Daly  said  that  he  had  been  posi- 
tive there  was  a  photograph  showing 
the  bedside  scene,  but  his  friend,  Mr. 
Kelly,  the  sculptor,  said  that  the  pic- 
ture In  question  was  a  woodcut  in 
Leslie's  or  a  date  shortly  after  the  as- 
sassination. 

Proctor's  presence  In  the  room  is  not 
mentioned  tn  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  assassination,  but  these  accounts  do 
not  assign  the  room  to  anybody.  The 
t-tandard  histories  are  even  more  meager 
and  contradictory.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Maunsell  B.  Field  said 
of  the  room  in  The  New  York  Herald 
on   April   15.  1865: 

"  1  proceeded  at  once  to  the  room  In 
which  the  President  was  lying,  which 
was  a  bedroom  In  a  extension  on  the 
first  or  parlor  floor  of   the   house." 

His  list  of  those  around  the  bed  in- 
cluded a  stranger,  not  in  uniform,  whom 
he   supposed   to  be   an   army   surgeon. 

Nicolay  and  Hay's  history  says  that 
Lincoln  "  was  laid  upon  a  bed  in  a  small 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  on  the 
ground  floor."  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  history 
says:  "And  so  the  President  was  car- 
ried up  the  high  steps,  through  the  nar- 
row hall,  and  laid,  still  unconscious,  still 
motionless,  on  the  bed  of  a  poor  little 
commonplace  room  of  a  commonplace 
lodging  house." 

The  room  was  two  flights  up,  accord- 
ing to  the  Proctor  account,  as  given  by 
Mr.   Daly. 

"  Recently  I  became  Interested  In  the 
subject  of  Lincoln,  and  sought  especial- 
ly to  get  information  about  the  scene 
when  he  breathed  his  last,"  said  Mr. 
Kelly.  "  On  that  account  I  visited  O.  H. 
Oldroyd.  who  now  has  the  house  where 
Lincoln  died.  He  said  that  Proctor  had 
visited  the  house  some  years  ago  and 
had  told  him  of  his  connection  with  the 
death  of  Lincoln.  I  understood  from 
Mr.  Oldroyd  that  Proctor's  story'  had 
been  established  to  be  true.  In  addition. 
I  have  seen  the  woodcut.  I  thuik  in 
Leslie's,  Showing  Proctor  and  giving  his 
name." 

Mr.  Oldroyd  could  not  be  reached  in 
Washington  lest  night,  but  Mrs.  Old- 
royd said  that  a  M  illlnm  Clarke  had 
had  the  room  In  which  Lincoln  died 
and  that  she  had  never  heard  of  Proc- 
tor. This  might  have  been  the  room- 
mate mentioned  in  the  Proctor  storv. 
Mr.  Daly  snid  that  he  had  heard  Proc- 
tor Speak  of  his  room-mate,  but  could 
not   remember  the   name. 


Leavitt,  Johnathan 


Washington  -  hospital 


Lincoln  Great 
Handshaker, 
Soldier  Recalls 


Jonathan  Leavitt,  94-year-old 
Union  veteran,  gazed  back  through 
the  memories  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century  yesterday  and  recalled 
America's  lanky  civil  war  Presi- 
dent and  his  plump  wife  whose 
benevolence  cost  the  veteran  six 
months'  relapse  in  his  illness. 

"Do  I  remember  Mrs.  Lincoln?" 
Leavitt  settled  back  on  the  sofa  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  Harter,  505  Carroll  avenue, 
Takoma  Park,  Md.  "Why,  of 
course  I  do.  A  very  gracious  lady 
she  was,  even  if  she  did  make  me 
sick. 

"I  was  in  the  Carver  Hospital 
near  Soldier's  Home,  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever,  when  Mrs. 
Lincoln  came  in  to  see  me.  They 
had  what  they  called  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  something  like  the 
Red  Cross.  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  me 
some  sliced  peaches.  I  ate  a  slice 
and  a  half  and  it  caused  a  relapse. 
When  she  heard  about  it.  Mis. 
Lincoln  came  back  to  see  me  nearly 
every  day. 

"She  was  a  good  looking  little 
woman— short  and  inclined  to  be 
fat.     The   boys   all    loved    her. 

"Lincoln — all  the  soldiers  knew 
him.  He  was  a  clever  man — great 
hand  to  shake  hands.  When  he 
came  around  he  always  shook 
hands.  Why,  often  I  shook  hands 
with  him  twice  a  day.  He  never 
had  a  guard  when  he  walked 
around  the  hospital.  Used  to  ride 
horsebacg  through   the  mud. 

"The  Lincolns  had  their  summer 
home  at  Soldiers'  Home  then.  They 
used  to  ride  in  a  carriage,  with  a 
coachman  and  a  cavalryman  riding 
along.  I  don't  remember  ever  see- 
ing Mrs.  Lincoln  on  horseback. 

"I  knew  Wilkes  Booth.  In  fact, 
we  resembled  each  other  so  much  I 
often  was  mistaken  for  him.  He 
was  about  10  years  older  than  me 
and  a  sociable  fellow.  He  gave  me 
his  picture  one  time.  It  is  packed 
away  in  my  things." 

Leavitt  was  in  the  hospital  about 
two  years,  he  said,       .  ■      fi./j     j 
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LEAVITT,   OLIVER  N. 

GAR  Vet  Here,  Who 
Lincoln  Talk,  95  This  Week 


Oliver 'N.  Leavitt  of  this  City, 
probably  the  only  man  now  living 
In  the  State  and  of  few  In  the  Coun- 
trv  who  heard  Lincoln  speak,  will  be 
95  on  Thursday.  Birthdays  are  no 
novelty  to  this  sturdy  past  com- 
mander of  the  Maine  Department  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  he  says  he  doesn't  intend  to  do 
anything  special  about  this  one. 

But     quizzical     indifference     drops 
away  when  he  tells  of  the  days  be- 
fore    Petersburg,     and     Lincoln     and 
Grant  live   again   in   his  accounts   of 
life  in  the  Union   Army.    A  member 
of  the  32nd  Maine  and   later  of  the 
31st    when    the    two    regiments    were 
merged  following  heavy  losses,  tmver 
Leavitt,  then  just  turning  20,  fought 
in   six   major  'battles   of   the   WUder- 
ness   campaign   under   Grant--BpoCT- 
sylvana    Court    House,    North    Anna 
River    Cold  Harbor,  Bethany  Church, 
and  Petersburg,  where  the  initial  at- 
tack resolved  itself  into  a  siege. 
,  On  March  25,  1865,  when  he  heard 
the    conversation    between    President 
Lincoln    and    his    great    commander- 
in-chief    young    Leavitt    was    on    de- 
rail  duty  Yat  City  Point,   Va.,   impor- 
tant     military      headquarters,      and 
Grant's    tent    was    pitched    not    far 
from   the   James   River.    Lincoln   was 
visiting  the   camp   on   a   tour   of   in- 
spection.   The  youthful  Maine  soldier 
waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  him  back 
upstrelm   to   General   Griffin's   head- 
quarters where  he  was  a  guard,  heard 
a  distinct  burst  of  cannonading  from 
the    Petersburg    front.     Grant    came 
out    and    stood    before    his    door    lis- 
tening.     Then     appeared     President 
Lincoln,  saying.  "General,  whats  the 
trouble   up   there?" 

"That's  what  I'm  trying  to  find 
out"  Grant  returned,  "There  s  a 
heavy  fight  somewhere.  I've  got  en- 
gines steaming  up  and  I'm  going  as 
quick  as  they  get  up  steam.  Do  you 
want  to  go?" 
Guessed  He  Could   Stand   It 

"I  guess  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can 
responded  Lincoln  dryly,  and  despite 
Grant's  conscientious  warnings  that 
there  would  be  danger  he  made 
ready  to  accompany  the  General,  as 
it  proved,  however,  the  firing  was 
at  Fort  Steadman,  taken  by  the  Con- 
federates, but  retaken  within  the 
hour  by  Union  troops,  so  that  all  was 
over  before  Grant  and  Lincoln  could 
reach  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Leavitt  still  remembers  Lin- 
cofifs  tones,  he  declares,  but  to  his 
mind  there  was  nothing  extraordi-, 
,nary  about  his  voice.  It  was  pleas- 
ant His  words  carried  clearly.  But 
it  was  just  such  a  voice  as  the  aver- 
age man  has.  

Through  the  Civil  War  campaigns 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  Mr  Leavitt 
was  never  touched  by  a  bullet.  His 
sole  wound,  received  at  Cold  Harbor, 
was  caused  by  a  timber  falling  upon 
him  from  an  old  building  which  the 
Union  men  were  pulling  down  for 
breastworks.  Excellent  as  a  marks- 
man and  a  scout,  he  refused  offers 
to  become  an  independent  sharp- 
shooter or  a  spy.  His  feat  pleasure 
was  to  be  detailed  for  duty  Involving 
skill  with  the  axe,  and  his  achieve- 
ments in  that  line  included  building 
a  large  horse  stable  securely  fastened 
with  withes,  since  nails  were  lack- 
ing and  the  erection  of  log  cabins, 
each  with  fireplace  and  chimney,  for 
General  Griffin  and  later  for  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 

Though  Oliver  Leavitt  was  only 
19  when  he  enlisted  in  1864  he  was 
a  man  of  experience,  for  he  had 
shifted  for  himself  since  he  was  a 
lad  of  eight.  Born  Feb.  1,  1854  in 
Dlxfteld,  he  went,  after  his  mothers 
death,  to  Turner,  where  the  grand- 
I  father  whose  name  he  bore  had  been 
the  first 'white  child  born,  and  where 


his  mother  still  had  kinsmen.  By 
turns  he  worked  as  chore  boy,  was 
emoloved  by  a  country  stoemaker 
and  though  he  managed  to  get  only 
three  terms'  regular  schooling,  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  up  a  very  fair 
education  as  he  went  along.  At  16 
he  was  running  the  160-acre  Larra- 
bee  farm,  now  part  of  the  grounds 
of  Hebron  Sanatorium,  with  only  a 
little  help  in  hoeing  and  haying. 
Entered    Shoe    Business 

Honorably     discharged     from      trie 
Army    he   went    into   the   shoe    busi- 
ness   in    Auburn,    continuing    for    50 
years   there   and   in   other  cities,   and 
serving  as  foreman  or  sunerintendent 
for   24  vears  of  that  p?rlod.    Retired 
at    73,    he   set    up    for    himself    as    a 
contractor     and     builder,     and     some 
15    houses    in    Auburn    and    Lewiston 
•re  the  results  of   his   efforts  in   th'S 
line     Mr    Leav'tt    never    made    blue- 
orint*    but  worked  entirely   and  very 
succe"fullv      from      the      concention 
which  he  carried  in  his  mmd.    When 
he    entered    his    80's    he    could    still 
"-alk   the   ridgepole,  and  carry   a    lad- 
der  when    a*    work   on   a   roof,   but   a 
-udden    breakdown    in    health,    which 
necessitated     several     operations,    left 
him  with  the  conviction   that  it  was 
time  to  take  life  a  little  more  ea-ily 
He    came    to    Portland    some    ten 
vears    ago,    ana    in    i037    served    a« 
-omma.nder    of     the    Department    of 
Maine.   G.   A.  R     and  the  same   year 
•va.s  an  aide  on  the  national  G.  A.  R. 
staff       A     frequent     visitor     to     Bos- 
worth  Post   at  intervals  when   in  th* 
City    Mr.  Leavitt  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of   Burnside  Post    G.   A.   R     Au- 
burn, which  was  founded  in  1883.    At 
present  he  is  residing  at  783  Wash- 
ington   Avenue. 

Though  his  eyes  now  limit  his 
formerly  wide  reading  to  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  the  Sunday  Telegram 
and  the  Press  Herald  for  the  most 
part,  he  can  enjoy  the  rich  stores  of 
a  very  accurate  memory,  and  Sheri- 
dan, Custer,  and  even  General  Rob- 
ert E  Lee.  whom  he  saw  while  on 
oicket  duty  at  Petersburg,  figure 
among  his  personal  recollections  in 
I  its  pages,  as  well  as  Grant  and  Lln- 
1  coin.  \4,^\ j^  la'  \  u>--^   V llVu 
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ON  A  sultry  August  day,  In  the 
year  1860,  a  boy  named  Harry 
Lee  sat  on  a  rail-fence  of  an 
Illinois  farm,  watching  his  friends 
and  neighbors  as  they  poured  down 
the  dusty  prairie  road  on  horseback, 
in  farm  wagons,  and  in  carriages. 

All  these  people,  well  the  boy  knew, 
were  setting  forth  on  a  two  days' 
Journey  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  to  attend  a  monstrous  Re- 
publican rally.  Many  of  the  young 
men  waved  their  hats  in  gay  farewell, 
as  they  Went  by  bawling,  "Hurrah  for 
Lincoln!  Hurrah  for  Lincoln!"  The 
boy  watched  them  wistfully  as  they 
passed. 

By  and  by  a  hay-rack  came  in  sight, 
loaded  down  with  young  men.  In  two 
lines,  back  to  back,  they  sat  on  the 
rough  boards  thrown  across  the  rack, 
their  arms  intertwined,  their  legs 
dangling  over  the  sides.  They  were, 
Harry  knew,  the  local  Glee  Club. 
Every  night  for  weeks  Harry  had 
stolen  away  to  the  barn  where  they 
met,  to  hear  them  practice.  He  had 
learned  many  of  their  songs  by  heart. 

The  Glee  Club  were  singing  now, 
Joyously,  If  a  little  raucously,  as  they 
trundled  on  their  way.  The  words  of 
their  song  floated  back  to  Harry: 

,    Oh,  hear  you  not  the  wild  huzzas 
That  coma   from   every   state, 
For   honest    Uncle    Abraham, 
The  people's   candidate? 
lie   is  our  choice,    our   nominee, 
A   self-made   man   and   true: 
We'll  show  the  Democrats  this  fall, 
What   Honest  Abe  can   do. 

Some  of  the  singers,  like  Harry  him- 
self, would  be  too  young  to  cast  a  vote 
that  November  for  Lincoln,  as  they 
were  not  yet  21  years  of  age,  but  they 
were  old  enough  to  sing  and  to  march 
in  the  rally  that  was  to  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Just  as  Harry  was  longing 
to  do  himself.  But  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  the  boy  being  able  to  go 
with  the  others,  for  Fanner  Ladd,  the 
man  for  whom  Harry  worked,  had 
said  positively  that  he  could  not  spare 
Harry  from  the  farm.  Still  Mr.  Ladd 
might  yet  relent.  In  that  hope  Harry 
clambered  down  from  his  perch  on  the 
fence  and  ran  toward  the  barnyard, 
where  he  could  see  the  farmer  at 
work. 

"Mr.  Ladd,"  the  boy  began  eagerly, 
"can't  you  please  let  me  off  to  go  to 
the  rally?  Every  boy  in  this  county 
is  going.  They  are  going  to  fire  Ro- 
man candles,  and  carry  torches,  and 
—everything.  Please,  Mr.  Ladd! 
The  Unsympathetic  Farmer 

Mr.  Ladd  put  down  the  milk  pall  he 
had  in  his  hand.  He  spoke  in  a  crusty 
manner.  "Three  of  my  farm  hands 
have  left  already  to  go  gadding  off  to 
that  rally,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to  know 
how  I  am  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
this  farm,  If  l  don't  get  my  wheat 
harvested." 

"Oh.  please  let  me  go,  Mr.  Ladd," 
Harry  dared  to  urge  again.  "I'll  work 
twice  as  hard  when  I  get  back,  sir." 

.^.o  to  go  to  rallies  when  you  get 
to  be  voting  age,"  Mr.  Ladd  Bald 
sourly,  and  he  walked  toward  the 
farmhouse,  carrying  the  pail  of  milk 
to  the  kitchen. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  great  horn 
sounded  for  supper.  Harry  went  in 
and  seated  himself  at  the  long  table. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  good, 
nourishing  food  at  Farmer  Ladd  s 
table,  though  sometimes  but  little 
cheer. 


Tonight    Harry    was    too    full    of 
dreams  of  the  great  rally  to  eat  hear- 
tily. Ha  soon  laid  down  his  fork  and  j 
ran  back  to  his  perch  on  the  fence 
near  the  road.     Travelers  were  still 
straggling  by.    Some  of  the  men  had 
ridden  100  miles,  camping  by  night,- 
the     horsemen     sleeping    under     the  j 
trees,  those  who  drove  horses  under 
their  wagons. 

One  of  the  horsemen  called  out  to 
Harry:  "Going  to  the  rally,  eon?" 

"No,"  said  Harry. 

"That's  too  bad,"  said  the  man 
Vindixr     "T  bnAw  Lincoln  when  he  kept 

stoi  j  iii   Salem.     We  used  to  wrestle! 
together.    I  wouldn't  miss  the  ratifi- 
cation for  anything." 

He  stopped  his  horse  for  a  moment 
and  looked  back  at  the  boy.  "If  you 
are  staying  at  home  because  you 
haven't  a  mount,"  he  said,  "don't  let  I 
that  trouble  you.  I'll  take  you  up 
behind  rafc." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Harry.  "I 
can't  go  because  the  man  I  work  for 
here  can't  spare  me.  He  wants  to  get 
his  wheat  harvested." 

"I  guess  he  must  be  a  Douglas  man," 
said  the  stranger.  By  that  he  meant, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Ladd  was  not  in 
favor  of  Lincoln  for  President,  but 
meant  to  vote  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
one  of  the  other  candidates. 

"Yes,  he  is,"  said  Harry.  But  he  ad- 
ded: "I'm  for  Lincoln,  sir.  I  think 
he's  about  the  finest  man  in  the 
world." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  man,  and  he 
rode  on  his  way. 

Camping  for  the  Night 

It  was  now  getting  so  late  that  few 

people   were  passing.     Most   of  them 

i  were    preparing    their    beds    for   the 

night.     Harry  could  see  dark   shapes 

moving  in  and  out  of  the  timber  down 

■  the  road,  and  catch  the  sight  of  flames 

I  from  a  bon-fire. 

The  night  was  so  warm  and  dry  the 

boy  could  not  bear  to  go  to  his  bed 
under  the  eaves,  so  he  stretched  him- 
self out  under  an  apple  tree,  powdered 
from  the  dust  of  the  road ;  and,  in 
order  to  keep  up  his  courage,  he  be- 
gan  to  sing  some  of  the  campaign 
songs  he  had  learned  from  listening  to 
the  glee  club.  He  had  a  high,  sweet,  I 
boyish  voice,  and  he  took  great  care 
to  pronounce  each  word  clearly.  His  j 
voice  rang  out  iu  the  words  of  the 
song  the  glee  club  had  been  shout- 
ing, as  they  passed  in  their  wagon 
that  afternoon. 

Oh,  hear  you  not  the  wild  huzzas 
That  come   from   every  state. 

For  honest   Uncle  Abraham 
The    people's    candidate? 

He  thought  "Uncle  Abraham"  a 
pleasant,  friendly  name  for  the  candi- 
date tor  President.  His  mind  was  full 
of  his  hero  as  he  sang.  He  liked  to 
think  that  Lincoln  had  been  a  poor 
boy,  like  himself.  It  made  him  seem 
near  and  dear.  Perhaps  Lincoln  had 
once  wanted  to  go  somewhere  as 
much  as  he  wanted  to  go  to  Lincoln's 
rally.  The  thought  seemed  to  lend 
even  greater  sweetness  to  the  boy's 
voice  as  he  finished  the  song  with  the 
lines:  i 

lie  is  our  choice,  our  nominee, 
A  self-made  man  and  true  ; 

We'll  show  the  Democrats  this  fall 
What  Honest  Abe  can  do. 

As  he  finished  a  hand  fell  on  his 
shoulder.  The  boy  clambered  to  his 
feet  and  stared  through  the  dusk  into 
the  face  of  an  agreeable-looking 
young  man. 

"Well,  boy,"  said  the  young  man. 
"You  are  quite  a  singer.  I'm  over 
there  in  the  timber  camping  for  the 
night  with  a  party  of  Wide-Awakes. 
The   boys   sent   me   over   to   see    if    I 


couldn't  get  you  to  go  to  iuo  uu; 
with  us  and  lead  us  In  singing.  None 
of  us  can  do  much  execution,  except 
in  the  chorus." 

Harry  swallowed  hard.  "I  don't  be* 
lieve  I  can,"  he  said.  "You  see,  I  am 
bound  out  to  Farmer  Ladd  and  be 
says  he  can't  spare  me.  He  Is  har- 
vesting this  week." 

"Shucks!"  said  the  young  man, 
laughing  heartily.  "Uncle  Abraham's 
rally  is  more  Important  than  the 
wheat!  This  is  the  Ladd  farm,  Isn't 
it?  Wait  a  minute;  I'll  wager  I  can 
get  him  to  let  you  go." 

Permission  at  Last 

And  with  that  the  pleasant  looking 
young  man  bounded  toward  the  farm 
house,  where  the  first  candles  were 
just  being  lighted.  Harry  waited  for 
the  young  man's  return  under  the 
apple  tree,  his  heart  beating  with 
fresh  hope.  After  a  while  the  stranger 
reappeared. 

"I  fixed  it  up  with  him  all  right," 
he  said  gayly. 

"Did  he  say  I  could — go?"  gaBped 
Harry. 

"Well,  not  at  first;  but,  when  he 
found  who  I  was,  he  allowed  he  could 
spare  you." 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Harry. 

"I'm  the  son  of  the  man  who  holds  a 
little  mortgage  on  this  farm.  I  think 
Farmer  Ladd  thought  it  Just  as  well 
to  do  me  a  little  favor." 

"When  are  we  going  to  start?'' 
Harry  asked,  his  heart  knocking 
against  his  shirt  In  great  leaps  of 
delight. 

"About  day-break.  Don't  oversleep, 
will  you?" 

"I  should  say  not!"  cried  Harry,     j 

Before  the  sun  arose,  the  boy  a>- 1 
peared  among  the  campers,  aLd 
climbed  proudly  up  into  the  expresj- 
wagon  to  which  the  young  man  drove 
four  horses.  Four  horses  and  an  ex- 
press-wagon and  going  to  Lincoln's 
rally!     It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

Wbat  a  journey  it  was!  The  young 
men  snouieu  mm  sang  ail  the  way, 
stopping  long  enough  only  to  eat  and 
to  sleep.  On  the  eighth  of  August  they 
rolled  into  Springfield.  To  Harry,  who 
had  seldom  been  off  the  farm,  the  lit- 
tle prairie  town  seemed  a  wonderful 
place.  He  gazed  up  at  the  State 
House,  he  stared  at  the  stores,  he  mar- 
veled at  the  surging  crowd  that  filled 
the  streets. 

Ready  for  the  Parade 

Everywhere  men  were  getting  in 
!  line  for  the  afternoon  parade.  When 
it  was  over,  it  seemed  to  Harry  that 
nothing  on  earth  could  ever  equal  it 
again;  and  yet  that  very  evening,  as 
soon  as  the  shadows  fell,  another  took 
place  that  surpassed  it  in  splendor.  It 
was  then  that  candles  were  lighted  in 
every  window,  and  that  Harry  himself 
was  dressed  in  an  oilcloth  cape  and 
carried  a  torch  and  a  Roman  candle. 
To  keep  the  marchers  in  line,  leaders 
on  horseback  rode  beside  the  line, 
shouting  commands. 

Suddenly,  just  as  Harry's  little 
group  reached  a  plain  frame  house, 
perched  on  a  terrace,  the  order  came 
to  halt.  Raising  his  eyes,  Harry  saw 
that  Lincoln  stood  there,  bowing  and 
waving  from  the  steps.  No  one 
could  mistake  that  angular  form,  that 
homely,  kindly  face  under  the  old 
top  hat. 

Love  for  him  flooded  the  boy's  heart. 
On  an  impulse  he  began  to  sing.  High 
and  sweet  abo\e  all  the  din  his  young 
voice   rang  out: 


LEMING,    REV.    JOHN  Y. 


Clergyman  That  Knew  Lincoln 
Will  Tell  of  Him  at  Memorial 


Public' Meeting  to  Consider 
Plans  for  City— Wide 


/     lly   >lurj  H.  Spi'iicor  / 

The  Rev.  John  Y.  Lemlng,  who  knew 
President  Lincoln  and  served  under 
him  In  the  Civil  War,  has  planned  a 
memorial  service  for  to-morrow  evening 
at  Anderson  Memorial  Reformed 
Church.  Nos  673-675  East  183d  Street. 
In  which  he  will  tell  "the  story  of 
Lincoln  from  youth  to  martyr  as  he 
knew  him." 

Born  In  Kentucky,  Dr.  Lemlng  was 
only  ten  years  old  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  and  he  was  accepted  as  the  i 
youngest  member  of  a\  company  of 
boys  organized  and  drilled  by  an  ex- 
perienced army  officer.  Aftpr  the  close 
of  the  war,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
applied  for  a  license  to  teach  school. 
Pour  years  later  he  was  pursuaded  to 
adopt  the  ministry  as  his  life  profes-  I 
slon,   and   his  first  religious  work   was 


as  a  circuit  rider  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky.  While  completing  his  edu- 
cation for  the  ministry  in  Centre  Col- 
lege, he  maintained  a  preaching  circuit 
that  necessitated  600  miles  of  riding 
each  month. 

Among  the  most  vivid  memories  the 
pastor  recalls  are  the  hanging  of  John 
Brown  at  Haider's  Perry,  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  shots  on 
Port  Sumpter,  the  call  Issued  by  the 
President  for  75,000  Minute-Men,  the 
four-year  conflict,  and  finally  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Emancipator. 

To-morrow  evening  Dr.  Lemlng  will 
tell  some  of  these  reminiscences.  Fol- 
lowing his  story  of  John  Brown,  the 
program  states  the  congregation  will 
sing  the  famous  "John  Brown's  Body." 
Lincoln's  youth  and  manhood  and  the 
story  of  Ann  Rutledge  will  then  be 
told,  each  followed  by  appropriate  S0I03 
by  Grant  Kimball,  tenor.  '•Tenting  on  ' 
the  Old  Camp  Ground"  will  be  sung  i 
following  the  description  of  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg,  the  service  closing  with 
taps  and  the  singing  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,''  while,  the  flag  is 
being  lowered  by  a  detail  from  Battery 
C,   258th   Artillery. 

Lincoln    Bust    I'nveilliig 

At  the  Community  Church,.  Park 
Avenue  and  34th  Street,  to-morrow,  at 
11  A.  M.,  John  Haanes  Holmes  will  de- 
liver a  sermon  Entitled.  "Our  Two 
Greatest  Americans:  Their  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Life  of  the  World,"  the  oc- 
casion being  the  dedication  of  bronze 
portrait  busts  of  Lincoln  and  Emerson, 
executed  by  Louis  Mayer,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Doolittle  In  memory  of  her  lather.  At 
the  Vesper  service  at  b.15  o'clock  Mr. 
Holmes  will  discuss  Swedenborg's  book: 


"Love  and  Marriage"  and  at  the  Forum 
at  8  P  Ma  Lincoln  address  will  b5 
given  by  William  Pickens,  Negro  orator 
and  publicist. 

A  Lincoln  celebration,  under  the 
auspices  of  Nazarene  Congregational 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  will  be  held  at 
8  P.  M.  In  Plymouth  Church,  Orange 
and  Henry  Streets,  Brooklyn,  the 
church  In  which  Henry  Ward  Bceclier 
made  a  demonstration  against  slavery 
by  putting  a  Negro  slave  girl  up  for 
auction.  Addresses  will  be  given  by 
the  RCV.  Dr-  ii.  P«rke»-en<himn,  Italjbl 
Alexander  Lyons  of  the  Eighth  Avenue 
Temple  and  Dr.  Henry  Hugli  Proctor, 
pastor  of  the  Nazarene  Church,  the 
choir  of  which  will  sing  spirituals.  Dr. 
Proctor  will  also  deliver  Lincoln  ad- 
dresses at  the  Hanson  Place  M.  E. 
Church,  Brooklyn,  this  evening;  at  the 
Greenpoint  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  to-morrow 
afternoon,  at  Commercial  High  School 
Tuesday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  at 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn, 
Tuesday    afternoon. 

The  evening  service  at  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  will  be  a 
dramatic  commemoration  of  the  life 
and  ideals  of  President  Lincoln.  It 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Waldo  A. 
Amos,  former  associate  minister. 

Chaplain  Raymond  C.  Knox  of  Co- 
lumbia University  is  to  deliver  a  Lincoln 
sermon  at  11  A.  M.  in  the  West  End 
Presbyterian  Church,  ha  which  he  will 
discuss  "Religion  and  the  Way  to 
Peace."      Dr.  Kelgwin  preaches  at  8  P.  M 

"The  Lincoln  Nobody  Knows"  is  the 
subject  of  the  evening  discourse  by 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  at  the  Madison 
Avenue  Methodist.  Episcopal  Church. 
References  will  be  made  to  Carl  Sand- 
burg's book,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Prairie  Years." 

Other  sermons  appropriate  to  Lin- 
coln's birthday  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  Finis  S.  Idleman  at  6.30  in  Central 
Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund 
B.  Chaffee  at  the  Labor  Temple,  No. 
244  East  14th  Street,  at  7.15  P.  M.,  and 
by  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise,  this  morning 
at  Central  Synagogue. 

Wti'io™    H     v  "-~»t«w     Principal    • 
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Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Editor,  Lincoln  Lore 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 


Here  is  one  more  research  item  that  you  may  not  already  have 
in  your  wonderful  archives:   In  a  letter  I  have  before  me,  dated  March 
6th  last,  from  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  Brooksville,  Florida,  I  quote  as 
follows: 

"You  may  not  know  the  following  story,  and  in  the  hope 
that  I  am  adding  one  more  picture  showing  the  greatness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  am  writing  it  down  for  you.  During  the 
progressive  campaign  I  was  one  of  the  speakers  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  in  the  course  of  my  itinerary  I  came  to 
Lewiston,  Illinois.  The  meeting  in  the  little  town  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  banquet  and  I  had  the  honor  to  be  taken  in  by 
a  very  distinguished  looking  old  gentleman,  Captain  Lewis 
by  name.  We  discussed  many  questions  of  the  day  and  I  de- 
plored the  bitterness  engendered  during  the  campaign. 
Captain  Lewis  turned  to  me  and  said,  'This  may  seem  a  bit- 
ter campaign  to  you,  but  to  know  what  bitterness  means 
you  ought  to  have  lived  during  the  Douglas-Lincoln  campaign.1 
Then  he  added  that,  though  very  young,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  Journal  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  the  point  of  view  expressed,  he  would  have  de- 
stroyed all  copies  of  the  Lewiston  Journal  because  of  the 
terrible  things  he  had  said  of  Lincoln.  Then  he  told  me 
this  story.  He  said  that  he  was  first  violinist  in  the 
little  town  quartet  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  — •  he  always  spoke 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,—  came  to  Lewiston  he.  was  asked  by  his 
friends  if  he  would  forget  his  political  point  of  view  long 
enough  to  play  his  violin  and  welcome  Mr.  Lincoln.  This  he 
agreed  to  do  and  when  the  great  day  came,  with  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  he  drove  out  some  ten  miles  distant  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  quartet  played  and  others  sang  and 
there  were  many  speeches  of  welcome.  When  all  this  was  over, 
the  introductions  took  place  and  Captain  Lewis  turned  to  me 
and  said,  'Suddenly  my  heart  sank  into  my  boots  but  I  was 
brought  forward  and  introduced  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  looked  at 
me  and  said  in  a  questioning  way,  'Lewis,  Lewis?,  are  you  the 
editor  of  the  Lewiston  Journal?'   Of  course,  I  had  to  admit 
that  I  was,  whereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  said,  'My  boy,  you  fiddle  so  much  better  than  you  write, 
could  you  not  stop  writing  and  go  on  fiddling?'   Captain 
Lewis  said  the  magnanimous  kindness  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
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On  Sunday  afternoon  of  September  28th,  we  hope  to 
have  a  civil  celebration  of  the  99th  birthday  of  Mr.  William 
Hatch  Wharf f,  the  grand  old  man  of  Berkeley,  as  the  honored 
president  of  our  Abraham  Lincoln  Fellowship.  It  will  be  held 
at  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Building  here  in  Berkeley,  and  we 
anticipate  hundreds  of  our  citizens  will  be  present.  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  make  a  note  of  the  date,  and  send  him  a 
personal  greeting?  His  home  address  is  2000  Delaware  Street, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

We  are  still  pegging  away  on  the  new  name  as  the 
"Abraham  Lincoln  Bridge  Across  San  Francisco  Bay",  and  hope 
that  we  will  eventually  win. 

Cordially  yours, 


Executive  Secretary 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP 


P«S.  Please  add  to  your  Lincoln  Lore  list 

Mrs.  Warren !s  name, —  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins 

Brooksville,  Florida 


Lewis,  Jonathan 


Only  Living  Bodyguard  Recalls 
Days  When  He  Guarded  Lincoln 


Bodyguard 


Ohioan  Cited  in  Letter  Of 

Thanks  Signed  By 

President. 

SIDNEY,  OHIO,  OCT.  21.— Be- 
ieved  to  be  the  only  living  body- 
guard of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Jona- 
than Lewis,  unusually  active  vet- 
eran of  Civil  war  days,  despite  his 
87  years,  is  a  resident  of  Shelby 
county,  in  the  village  of  Plattsville. 
Private  Lewis  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  old  wooden 
pump  at  the  well  on  the  White 
House  lawn,  where  Lincoln  stop- 
pod  daily  for  his  tin  of  water.  As 
the  president  drank  from  the  tin 
cup,  fastened  to  the  pump  with  a 
long  chain,  he  would  engage  in 
conversation  with  Private  Lewis. 

"I  did  not  know  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, having  never  seen  him  except 
In  pictures,"  Mr.  Lewis  relates. 
"One  morning  when  a  man  crossed 
the  lawn  to  the  pump,  I  com- 
manded him  to  halt.  A  smile 
crossed  his  face  and  he  gave  the 
countersign,  then  proceeded  to 
drink.  That  to  me,  the  veteran 
said,  "was  the  biggest  moment  in 
my  life,  when  I  felt,  after  learning 
who  he  was,  that  I  had  power  over 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  looked  me  over  and  remarked 
that  I  was  too  young  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. I  was  only  16  then." 
Order  of  Thanks 
Not  only  does  Private  Lewis  en- 
joy the  memories  of  those  days, 
but  he  was  rewarded  at  the  close 
of  his  service  with  an  executive 
order  of  thanks  for  his  patriotic 
and  valuable  service  during  the 
encounters.  The  document,  signed 
by  Lincoln,  graces  the  wall  of  the 
Lewis  home,  where  hundreds  have 
viewed  the  original  signature. 
A  copy  of  the  document  reads: 

"The  United  States  Volunteer 
Service,  the  President's  Thanks 
and  Certificate  of  Honorable 
Service. 

To  Private  Jonathan  Lewis, 
147th  Regt.  Ohio  National  Guard. 
WHEREAS  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  made  the 
following  Executive  Order,  re- 
turning THANKS  to  the  OHIO 
VOLUNTEERS  FOR  ONE  HUN- 
DRED DAYS,  to  wit: 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
WASHINGTON    CITY, 

September  10,  1864. 
The  term  of  One  Hundred 
Days,  for  which  the  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  OHIO  volunteered, 
having  expired,  the  President 
directs  an  official  Acknowledg- 
ment to  be  made  of  their 
PATRIOTIC  AND  VALUABLE 
SERVICES  during  the  recent 
campaigns.  The  term  of  service 
of  their  enlistment  was  short, 
but  distinguished  by  memorable 
events.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  on  the  Peninsula,  in 
the  Operations  on  the  James 
River,  around  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  in  the  Battle  of 
Manocacy,  and  in  the  Intrench- 
ments  of  Washington,  and  in 
Other  important  service,  the 
NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  OHIO 
performed  with  alacrity  the  duty 


Jonathan  Lewis 


of  Patriotic  Volunteers,  for  which 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  through  the 
Governor  of  their  State,  the 
NATIONAL  THANKS. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  order  to  .  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  to  cause  a  CERTIFI- 
CATE OF  THEIR  HONORABLE 
SERVICE  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  OHIO 
NATIONAL  GUARD  who  re- 
cently served  in  the  Military 
Force  of  the  United  States  as 
Volunteers  for  One  Hundred 
Days. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 
NOW,  THEREFORE,  this  Cer- 
tificate of  Thanks  and  of  Honor- 
able Service  is  conferred  on  Pri- 
vate Jonathan  Lewis  in  token  of 
his  HAVING  HONORABLY 
SERVED  AS  A  VOLUNTEER 
FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DAYS  in 
Co.  "F,"  147th  Regiment  of  Ohio 
National  Guard. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the 
City  of  Washington  this  15th  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four. 
By  the  President. 

Abraham    Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Edwin  M.   Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
"Registered   No.   19628. 
E.  L.  Townsend, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General." 
Until  Private  Lewis  was  assigned 
to   detached    duty   in   the   forts,   he 
met  the  president  frequently. 

When  the  first  encounter  of  the 
Civil  war  took  place,  Mr.  Lewis 
was  unable  to  join  the  Ohio  forces, 
as  he  was  only  13  years  old.  He 
waited  until  he  neared  his  sixteenth 
birthday,  then  joined  the  Volunteer 
Service,  147th  Regiment  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard,  a  member  of  the 
One  Hundred  Day  unit.  His  enlist- 
ment was  registered  in  May  at 
Troy,  Ohio,  and  he  reached  his  six- 
teenth birthday  June  2,  1864. 


.  LIDDIE,  104, 
DIES  AT  FARM  HOME 
SAW  LINCOLN  HERE 


Born   in   Duanesburg,   She 

Lived  There  Until  Her 

Death  Last  Night 

20  LIVING  DESCENDANTS, 


Son   Expected  From  West 

for  Funeral;  Will  Be  Buried 

in  Churchyard 


Mrs.  Abigail  Liddle,  who  was 
104  years-  old  on  October  6,  1932, 
died  at  11:15  o'clock  last  night  at 
the  home  of  her  son,  Robert  J. 
Liddle,  on  the  Scotch  Ridge  road, 
northeast  of  Duanesburg. 
Bedridden  10  Years 

She  was  the  last  of  Ave  sisters  and 
four  brothers,  and  until  a  year  ago 
last  April,  when  she  returned  to  her 
son's  home,  had  lived  for  11  years  at 
the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  Silas 
Van  Patten,  who  was  himself  91  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  last 
summer.  She  had  left  the  Liddle 
farm  for  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Van  Patten,  and  became  ill  there. 
For  the  last  10  years  she  had  been 
bedridden,  and  of  late  her  faculties 
had  failed. 

On  her  hundredth  birthday  she  re- 
ceived her  family  and  friends  at  the 
Van  Patten  home  and  was  able  to 
discuss  with  them  events  of  a  life 
which  spanned  the  great  years  of  this 
nation.  She  enjoyed  a  huge  birthday 
cake,  with  a  single  candle  to  rep. 
resent  the  century,  on  that  occa- 
sion. She  said  her  long  life  was  the 
result  of  regular  habits  formed  In 
youth. 

Canal  Trip 

She  wa3  born  in  Duanesburg.  and 
made  few  excursions  from  it.  To  her 
the  most  memorable  trip  was  in  1845, 
when  she  was  17.  She  went  with  a 
party  of  four  from  Schenectady  to 
Lockport  on  the  Erie  canal,  to  visit 
relatives  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  With  stops,  the  Journey  re- 
quired a  week. 

,,  '33*$  caption,  waa  a,  kind,  good 
man,"  Mrs.  Liddle  told 'an  interviewer 
on  her  hundredth  birthday,  "and  he 
stopped  the  boat  at  many  points  of 
Interest  along  the  route,  that  we 
might  go  ashore  and  see  the  sights. 
It  was  on  this  trip  that  I  saw  the 
process  by  which  glass  Is  manufac- 
tured. The  deck  was  too  crowded 
with  the  40  passengers,  all  young 
people  like  myself,  to  permit  dancing, 
but  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  on  that  trip 
Just  the  same. 

"The  fare  one  way  then  was  $3.50 
Including  meals  and  lodging  on  the 
boat,  which  was  pulled  by  mules  and 
horses  with  stops  at  night,  but  that 
was  as  good  a  week  as  I  ever  spent." 


One  of  her  friends  waa  In  the  '49 
?old  rush  and  brought  back  a  nugget 
of  which  a  finger  ring  was  made.  Bhe 
remembered  his  accounts  of  the  per- 
ilous Journey. 

When  Mrs.  Liddle  was  six  years  old, 
the  hills  about  Duanesburg,  then  a 
rough  hewn  settlement,  were  covered 
with  virgin  trees.  Fire  was  carried 
from  one  place  to  another  In  lieu 
or  matches.  Flint  was  the  only  sub- 
stance for  kindling  a  fire  and  this 
was  uncertain  and  slow.  To  make  it 
easier,  a  fire  was  kept  burning  all  the 
(Continued  on  page   fourteen) 


MRS.  LIDDLE,  104. 
DIES  AT  FARM  HOME; 
SAW  LINCOLN  HERE 


(Continued  from  page  nine) 
time.     From    this   coals    were    carried 
to  neighbors  if  they  needed  a  Are. 
Life  Years  Ago 

Those    were    the    days    when    bread 
was  baked   in  ovens  out-of-doors  and 
when  it   cost    18  cents  to  send  a  let- 
ter to   Buffalo   and    a    week   for   it   to 
reach    Its    destination.    People    made 
all   their  own   clothes  then  and  Mrs.      £T) 
Liddle  can  remember  clearly  when  she     ^«. 
used    to    spin    yarn    for    the    home-     i 
spuria.     The  shoemaker  came  once  a     \ 
year,  then,  and  stayed  a  week,  mak-£7- 
lng  shoes  for  the  entire  family.  Nolto-     L, 
lng  could  be  bought  as  there  were  no      ' 
stores  and  no  merchandising  centers 
close  by.    The     father     bought     the 
leather  and  the  cobbler  worked  It  Into 
the  desirable  shapes. 

"But  we  lived  better  In  those  days 
than  we  do  now."  Mrs.  Liddle  said, 
with  something  of  regret  in  her 
voice.  She  was  born  on  a  farm  about 
a  mile  from  the  Village  of  Duanes- 
burg and  has  always  lived  In  that 
vicinity. 

She  told  how  the  cattle  were  driven 
through  the  main  street  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  days  of  long  ago,  on  their 
way  to  the  livestock  market  at  New 
York.  Often  these  lines  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  fowl  extended  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more. 

Saw  Lincoln   Here 

The  school  teacner  used  to  get  »1 
a  day  and  boarded  around  at  the 
various  homes  In  the  district,  alter- 
nating a  week  at  a  time. 

"It  was  a  treat  to  have  the  school 
teacher  stay  at  our  house,"  Mrs. 
Liddle  said. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  of 
the  United  States  before  Mrs.  Liddle 
had  begun  to  fade  and  she  remem- 
bers seeing  him  from-  the  fringe  of 
the  crowd,  when  the  Civil  War 
President  visited  Schenectady. 
■  Ministers  preached  two  sermons  a 
day  then  and  the  parishioners  start- 
ed early  from  their  homes,  taking 
their  lunch. 

Her  husband,   Robert  Duncan  Lid- 
dle,   died    July   4,    1866,     a    few   days 
after   he   had   come    home    from    the 
Civil  War,  in  which  he  was  wounded. 
He  Is  buried  near  his  daughter  in  the 
little    churchyard    at    the    Reformed 
Presbyterian   Church    In   Duanesburg, 
and  Mrs.  Liddle  will  rest  there  Mon- 
day after  the  servce  at  2  p.  m.  at  the 
house.     Rev.  Robert  W.  Chestnut  w7J 
:  officiate,  and  friends  are  invited.  The      W 
j  house  will    be   open  Sunday  after    3      F 
I  p.  m. 

Son   May   Come  n  ^ 

She  was  the  mother  of  two  sons  *d  * 
\  and  two  daughters.  One  daughter  \  4 
i  died  at  21.  Mrs.  Van  Patten  and  Rob-  t 
ert  J.  Liddle  live  in  the  vicinity  of  r  _ 
Duanesburg.  The  other  son.  John,  ^<jl 
lives  In  Gilbert.  Iowa,  and  is  expectedc^~C 
for  the  funeral.  He  visited  In  the  ^  V 
east  a  year  ago  last  October.  ^  r 

There     are     10     grandchildren  and  S 
seven       great       grandchildren.       The  £■» 
youngest  of  the  latter  is  Richard  Van  p- 
Patten,  less  than  a  year  old. 
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Li gh thar t ,   Mrs.  Wall 


FREEPORT  [BT 

ONCE  KISSED  B! 


MRS.   WALLACE  LUiHTHART   IS 

CLAIMANT      OF      D1STINC 

TION 


HAS  RETURNED  TO  CITY  FROM 
CALIFORNIA,  TO  ATTEND  EVENT 

Kansas  Woman   Also  Shares   Honor 

of  Kiss  from 

Abe 


Perhaps  no  on©  will  feel  a  keener 
interest  in  the  forthcoming  unveil- 
ing: of  the  Lincoln  statue  to  he  pre- 
sented to  Freeport  next  Tuesday  hy 
Mr.  W.  T.  Rawleigh  than  will  two 
women,  one  a  resident  of  Freeport, 
the  other  residing  in  far-away 
Kansas. 

Living    at     425     "West     Stephenson 
street,    Freeport,    is    a    dainty    little 
lady   who   claims   the   proud   distinc- 
tion of  having  been  kissed  by  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln.      It   is   Freeport's    dis- 
tinction to  have  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons   now   living   who    can   boast    of 
such    honor.      She    is    Mrs.    Wallace 
Lighthart,    for    many    years    a    resi- 
dent of  Freeport,  and   now  returned 
to  the  city  after  an  absence  of  some 
time  in  California  and  elsewhere.  The 
incident   occurred  on  President   Lin- 
coin's  eastern  trip  to  be  inaugurated  | 
in  1S61.     Mrs.  Lighthart  was  then  a  J 
little  girl,   Nellie  Grandsen,  and   had 
but  recently     come     from     England  ] 
with  her  parents.     They  were  living 
at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.     "When  it  became  known 
that  Lincoln's  train     was     to     pass 
through  the  high  school  girls  of  the' 
'  place  decided  to  present  him  with  a 
I  bouquet  of  flowers.     These  were  ob- 
tained  from    Mrs.    Grandsen's   place, 
and   when   they   went     to     the    train 
with  the  flowers  little     Nellie     went 
along.     When  ths  train  stopped  Mr. 
Lincoln  appeared  on  the  back  of  the 
platform  to  greet  the  people.    As  the 
little  girls  went   forward   to   present 
their  bouquets  they  were   unabie  to 
reach    up   to   the   train    platform    st 
they  gave  the  bouquet  to  little  Nel 
lie  and  lifted  her  up  to  present  it  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.     On  taking  the  bouquet 
Lincoln   threw   hla   arms   around   the 
little    girl,   flowers   and   all,    and    be- 
fore  she   realized  it   he   gave   her   a 
jkiss.     She  was  so  startled,  she  said, 
at  his     bearded     face,     the    strange 
shawl  hanging  over     his     shoulders, 
and  his  high  silk  hat,  which  she  was 
afraid  was  going  to  fall  down  upon 
her,   that  she  became  alarmed,  and 
as    soon    as    she    was    back    on    the 
ground  she  ran  home  to  her  mother 
and  had  a  good  cry. 

Strangely  different  was  the  scene 
four  years  later,  when  Lincoln's  fun- 
eral train  passed  through  the  same 
place.  A  newspaper  account  of  the 
time  follows: 

"At  Dunkirk  the  platform  was 
elaborately  decorated  and  a  group  of 


ace 

young  ladies  representing  the  states  . 
formed     a     pleasing     tableau.       The 
train  having  reached  it  at  midnight,' 
the  scene,  with  the  glare  of  torches, 
the    solemn   music,    the    booming    of  | 
cannon,  was  deeply  impressive." 
Kansas  Woman  Shares  Honor 
Sharing    with    Mrs.    Lighthart    the 
distinction    of    having    received    the 
benediction  of  a  kiss  from  Abraham 
Lincoln     is     another     woman,     Mrs. 
Grace    Bedell    Billings     of     Delphos, 
Kansas.      Mrs.    Billings    was    instru- 
mental  in   causing   Lincoln   to   grow 
a  beard  so  as  to  improve  his  appear- 
ance.    Mrs.  Billings  regrets  that  she 
cannot  attend  the     Freeport    unveil- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Billings  was  also  a  little  girl 
in  western  New  York  when  she  met 
Lincoln.  In  an  account  of  the  inci- 
dent some  years  ago  she  wrote: 

"1    suggested    in   a   letter   that    he 
would    look    better    if    he    would    let 
his  whiskers  grow  and  asked  him  to 
let  me   know   if   he  would,   or  if  he , 
had  no  time  to  reply  to  let  his  little 
girl  do  so  for  him.     I  promised   him 
I  would  do  my  best  to  win  over  two 
brothers  who  were  democrats  to  cast 
their  votes  for  him,  and  to  soften  the 
blow  somewhat  I  told  him  I  thought 
the   rail   fence  around     his     picture 
looked  real  pretty.  *  *  *  And  this  is 
the    reply    that    I    received    within    a 
few  days,  a  kindly  simple  letter  from 
a  great-hearted  man  to  a  child." 
'Springfield,   111.,  Oct.   19,   1860. 
Miss  Grace  Bedell, 
My  dear  little  Miss: 

Your  very  agreeable  letter  of  the 
loth  is  received. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  saying  I 
have  no  daughter.  I  have  three  sons 
one  17,  one  9  and  one  7  years  of 
age.  They  with  their  mother  con- 
stitute my  whole  family. 

As   to   the  whiskers,    having   never 
worn  any,   do  you   not   think   people 
would  call  it  a  piece  of  silly  affecta- 
tion if  I  were  to  begin  it  now? 
Your  very  sincere  well  wisher, 

A.  Lincoln. 


When  he  made  the  journey  to 
Washington  before  the  inauguration 
ho  recalled  the  circumstances  when 
the  train  stopped  at  our  town  and 
called  for  his  little  correspondent, 
giving  her  name  and  the  purport  of 
her  letter  to  hmiself.  I  was  brought 
forward  and  Mr.  Linclon  stepped  to 
the  platform  beside  the  track,  shook 
my  hand  and  kissed  me,  saying  as 
he  touched  his  face:  "You  see  I  let 
these  whiskers  grow  for  you 
GFrace."  I  was  so  overcome  with 
confusion  that  I  remember  little  else 
excepting  the  twinkle  which  came 
into  the  sad  eyes  as  he  held  my 
hand,  and  the  cher  of  the  assSQjblei 
crowd." 
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LI  gh t ner ,    M  r  s .    Emma 


Woman  Who  Knew  Lincoln. 

Benton   Harbor,  Mich.,  Dec.  28. -Iq 
the  death  today  of 


jjgj^brooks,  91,  at  Hartlord,  Yap  Bur- ' 
en  county  loses  a  pioneer  who  knew 
the  early  day*  of  three  states— Ohio, 
her  birthplace;  Indiana, where  her  first 
child  was  born  at  Kendallyille,  and 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  Brooks  boasted  of  being  a  Re- 
publican and  hid  the  distinction  of 
talkingjto  Abraham  Lincoln  and  listen- 
ing to  his  addresses.  She  saw  Negro 
slaves  on  hid  auction  blook  and  later 
saw  them  freed.  In  1854  she  was  marri- 
ed to  the  Rev. Daniel  Lightner.a  United 
Brethern  preacher,  who  later  enlisted 
in  the  civil  war,  leaving  her  to  bring 
up  their  children,  till  the  fields,  and 
fight  wild  animals.  She  married  Brad- 
rord  Brooks  sevetal  years  after  Mr. 
Lightner's  death.  *' 

■  «■■  ^ 

The  100th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
journey  tbrouf>hVincennes,Ind.,on 
his  way  to  Illinois  will  ba  observed 
Thursday,  March  6. 

! '  ■■■'W'-"1--. 


Lilly,    Justin  Chicago,   111. 


W^lLi      '   JUSTIN    LILLY   DIES  If  SI 

JHfltin    Tillfr'.    member    of    the    national 

2GS2Sft>*  PhlCago  that  nomlmted 
U  ii  ¥.nC,oIn  foj;  President  in  I860,. 
i*  ht  lat  ^home  here.  He  was  born 
at  Medina,  Ohio,  February  12.    1837 
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